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The Religious Education Association 


J. CHAVE 


Chairman of the Executive Committee 


The R.E.A. Must Go On 


+ WHEN the Executive Committee found 

the income slowing down this fall they 
felt it was time to discover whether the 
members of the Board and other old time 
friends felt the time had come for the Asso- 
ciation to quit. An organization cannot run 
without money even if it has no field sec- 
retary to support. Receipts were not sufficient 
to justify the committee in going ahead with 
the publication of the fall number of Re- 
EpucaTION, and they had no author- 
ity to go in debt. A questionnaire was sent 
out, and special meetings of the Board were 
held in New York and Chicago. Difficulties 
were frankly faced but there was almost 
unanimous agreement that the Religious 
Education Association was needed and must 
go on. 

A Chicago committee has been appointed 
to build up current income so that the jour- 
nal can be issued regularly, and office ex- 
penses met without delay. An eastern com- 
mittee has volunteered to liquidate the old 
debt and already an excellent start has been 
made in pledges by members of the Board. 
A hundred persons agreeing to pay ten 
dollars per year for ten years could clean 
up the debt and give us a chance to move 
forward on a new basis. 

It has been decided to dispense with the 
1938 Annual Convention and to focus atten- 
tion on district group meetings. Only a small 
proportion of our members can attend the 
Convention but groups may be formed any- 
where. e need conferences on various sub- 
jects, and we need experimentation and re- 
search which only small numbers can handle. 
McKibben and Marriott have some excellent 
plans underway for the program and mem- 
bership committees and will be heard from 
repeatedly. Give them a good hearing and 
response. 

For thirty-five years we have done pioneer- 
ing work. It has had wide influence. There 
is greater need today for the Religious Edu- 
cation Association than at any time in its 
history. Young leaders need to be enlisted, a 
wider circle of friends made, and issues 
critical to religion and education met in con- 
structive, cooperative, creative fashion. The 
R.E.A. moves into a new day. 


Rodef Shalom Congregation 
to the Rescue 


+ THE Executive Committee of the Asso- 

ciation was getting discouraged. Funds 
were low and they could not go to press 
with Reticious Epucation. They had called 
meetings of the general Board and the Board 
had passed resolutions, but still the bank 
balance was not sufficient. The president, 
Hugh Hartshorne, had travelled at his own 
expense to New York, and the New York 
group had sent him on to Chicago, but still 
we did not have enough money to publish 
the fall number. The office secretary, Miss 
Nelson, had sent out many letters and in 
spite of our appeals dues did not come in 
fast enough to meet our needs. 

Then suddenly the whole scene changed. A 
hundred dollar check made the difference. It 
swung the balance and we were ready to go. 
In ten minutes the Executive Chairman and 
the Editor had the next issue underway. 

The Rodef Shalom Congregation of Pitts- 
burgh has been a loyal supporter of the 
Association for years and had already con- 
tributed a hundred dollars in 1937. They 
advanced their 1938 contribution to meet the 
emergency, and they did it without special 
request. We feel the R.E.A. is needed, and 
they have faith that the fellowship will come 
back again into its old stride. That is the 
kind of support which makes the difference 
between failure and success. 

A few more sustaining subscriptions from 
ten to a hundred dollars each, paid regularly, 
would soon put us into shape to sail freely. 
A few more members who would take a 
personal responsibility in getting new mem- 
bers, new supporters, and new interests, and 
the Association would throb with new life. 
The members of the Executive and other 
standing committees are all busy people, just 
as busy as any other members. They are 
willing to give generously of their time if 
they are backed up by generous and persistent 
support of the members at large. The As- 
sociation needs active leadership in every 
section of the country. The R.E.A. fellow- 
ship ought to be a vigorous force in America, 
and it can if all the members of that fel- 
lowship do their part. 
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SPIRITUAL RICKETS 
A Diagnosis by One Who Has Them 


Jean BEAVEN ABERNETHY* 


MC GRANDFATHER used to talk 
about sacrifice, duty and respon- 
sibility. He was a pioneer minister in 
the West and he lived a radiant life de- 
spite soap-box chairs and cracks in the 
walls. He used to preach three times a 
day for the miserable sum of four hun- 
dred dollars a year, and all in order to 
save souls. 

I live comfortably within ivy walls 
grumbling daily over a radiator which 
begins knocking at five in the morning, 
and nodding my academic head when- 
ever I hear about souls and suffering. 
“Yes,” I agree, “something ought to be 


done . . ._—“In fact,” I add, “I ought to 
get going .. .” and that is as far as I 
get. 


I sit next to a zoology major in one of 
my classes. He proudly denies the 
“good” God. He sits next to a senior in 
the school of education. She has not 
seen the inside of a church since she was 
sixteen and boasts of the record. I ran 
across a journalism student the other 
day who was looking for Isaac in the 
Dictionary of Classical Mythology. She 
looked puzzled when I suggested Genesis. 
There is nothing noble about any of 
these students. They are as blasé and 
as apathetic as I am. Supercilious, 
emancipated young creatures that we are, 
we represent the toll of the post-war 
skepticism—so diluted with compromise 
that we have lost our savor, so steeped 
in argument that we can never advance. 

Then, of course, there is compulsory 
chapel with its defiant routine of letters 
and paper wads, and its epidemic of 
coughing and shuffling whenever the 
minister has the poor taste to exceed 
the time limit. There are exams with 
their rationalized cheating, dates with 


*A minister’s daughter, now a minister’s 
wife—Baptist Church, Columbia, Missouri. 


their wholesale sampling of forbidden 
fruits, bull sessions with their inces- 
sant display of profanity. Oh yes, we 
are terribly sophisticated! We are fast 
doing away with all the nonsense which 
cluttered our forefathers’ lives. We are 
the young liberals of America ; and we’re 
flops. 
I 


It all comes about because our pro- 
fessors gave us a tool and then forgot 
to tell us how to use it. They taught us 
the scientific method and left us, blunder- 
ing adolescents that we were, to dissect 
and analyze everything we could lay our 
hands on. With our mighty little minds 
we have gone ahead and proved that 
Christ was only a man, and a poorly 
educated one at that; that the Bible was 
not any more “inspired” than is a 
sociology textbook ; that prayer is just a 
device which our grandparents used to 
lift themselves up by their nineteenth 
century bootstraps; and that God—well, 
the masses don’t know it yet, but he is 
really just a glorified Uncle Sam. 

And yet, no matter how gullible or 
how duped we may consider our grand- 
fathers to have been, they had some- 
thing which we desperately need and 
conspicuously lack. They were vigorous, 
with a world to conquer; we are as in- 
nocuous and as impotent a young gen- 
eration as America has bred in years. 
There is more indifference and cynicism 
within the ranks of recent college grad- 
uates than can be found within the 
gamut of the whole nineteenth century— 
the century when our evangelistic fore- 
bears held sway. Where is our en- 
thusiasm? Where our tenacity? Why 
can’t we wash something clean before 
feeling like a drop in the bucket? Our 
ideals that we hear so much about with 
every commencement—why are they so 
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short lived? 

It is because we took our inheritance 
and “sold out” to skepticism, and skepti- 
cism in its turn has betrayed us. We 
are as helpless and as harmless in our 
way as the bankrupt. In short, we have 
spiritual rickets. Having refused any- 
thing so old-fashioned as nourishment 
and support we now find that not only 
can we not run—we cannot even walk. 
We are living life sitting down, rocking, 
like shut-ins, in our philosophical arm- 
chairs. 

Let us look at the essential difference 
between our forefathers’ hold on life and 
our own. Their life at least was a virile 
and a functioning one, and they gave all 
the credit to their virile and functioning 
faith in God. When stripped of all the 
paraphernalia with which they encum- 
bered their religion it consisted of just 
two things, the love of God and the love 
of neighbor. “Revelation” was the 
bridge which made the two as one be- 
cause God revealed to man the how and 
why of his neighbor love. Our fathers 
called the experience involved in their 
loving God a “mystical” one; the expe- 
rience involved in loving their neighbor 
a “moral” one; and the latter, according 
to their point of view, was not only sus- 
tained by, but actually began in the 
former. God to them was the source of 
all moral action. 

To the average young person today, 
however, it has become the height of 
poor art to burden his “mystical” mo- 
ments with practical implications. And 
again, it seems ridiculous and superfluous 
to him to encumber certain obvious moral 
issues with supernatural sanctions. Our 
“mysticism” has become essentially an 
aesthetic experience; our morality es- 
sentially a theory, and all because with 
our little scientific hatchets we have 
chopped down the props which once sus- 
tained the old bridge of revelation. The 
bridge has caved in. 

With revelation gone, of course, the 
impact of God’s purpose upon human 
life goes. God may still be there but 
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we have firmly and politely shelved him. 
He has become something to talk about, 
not someone to talk with. There is the 
classic reply of the young sophomore 
when asked by his aunt if his campus 
showed any religious inclinations. “Why 
yes,” he said, “I guess you might call 
them that. Every so often we have a 
session and no matter whether we begin 
with socialism, D. H. Lawrence or birth 
control, by midnight we are usually 
around to God. That keeps up for the 
next few hours and we are still discuss- 
ing God when the cock crows in the 
morning.” “How splendid,” exulted his 
aunt, “and after that don’t you feel as 
though you could go out and reform 
the world?” “Why no,” came the reply, 
“we usually go home and try to sleep 
it off.” Exactly! Nothing incongruous 
in spending half the night on God and 
then having nothing better to do as a 
result than to go home to a comfortable 
bed and be smothered to sleep. 


II 


But while we may have undermined 
the bridge of revelation, we have not 
been able so easily to dispose of the two 
elements which it connected—the mysti- 
cal and the moral. They are as insepar- 
able a part of human nature as they ever 
were. Analysis may have left them bare 
and forlorn, but it has not annihilated 
them. We may explain them but we 
have not explained them away. 

Let us examine the first element with- 
in us—the mystical. To begin with, the 
average student (and in most cases even 
the super-average student) never heard 
of the word “mysticism” ; no more could 
he identify anyone in its great hall of 
fame. Catherine of Sienna, Francis of 
Assisi, Madame de Guyon, John Wool- 
man—they are only names to him, if 
that. But while they are nominally alien 
to us their emotions and ours are funda- 
mentally the same. No scientific method 
can kill the basic human emotions out 
of which religion has always grown,— 
devotion to beauty, awe, a sense of de- 
pendence, loyalty. 
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Even the most flippant co-ed has 
sounded the depths of beauty and has 
quivered with desire for it. If anyone 
doubts this let him study the faces of 
a student audience when a great sym- 
phony is being played. They are not all 
“blank” by any means, even though they 
are not focused upon something as con- 
crete as the Madonna and Child. “The 
thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts” ; they stretch even though they 
do not reach. 

Or let him drop in on a college about 
five o’clock. The ancient mystic’s de- 
votion to beauty was no different from 
that of the student who “goes for a 
walk.” The sun spread out like a gold 
shivering fan on a campus pond; the 
strength of roots; the perfect detail of 
a leaf and the infinity of blackness—all 
such beauty has its modern devotees 
even though they do not draw moral 
lessons from Mother Nature. 

The tragedy is that we don’t “draw 
lessons.” Our devotion to beauty does 
not take us anywhere. We rapturize 
over sunsets and symphonies but they 
leave us deaf to the “still sad music of 
humanity.” 

Devotion to beauty is not the only 
basic religious emotion which we have 
been unable to dissolve in the “acids of 
modernity.” We know also the feel of 
bewilderment. It is a bewilderment born 
of our own personal inadequacy to meet 
social situations—the senior facing the 
reality of unemployment, the wallflower 
at a dance, the perpetual flunker of 
exams, the co-ed torn between pleasing 
her crowd and pleasing her parents. It 
is more. It is a bewilderment born with 
the first draughts of knowledge— 
chromosomes and eons, dinosaurs and 
roses, a universe and a proton, and the 
terrible question in the midst of all this, 
“What is man, that thou art mindful 
of him?” 

This sense of inadequacy is the fertile 
soil out of which has always grown that 
most important religious emotion—the 
feeling of dependence upon something 
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outside of oneself. As long as our fa- 
thers had their eyes clearly focused upon 
something outside of themselves they 
came away from their worship encour- 
aged, comforted. It is because the mod- 
ern student, behind his skeptical lens, 
finds that something blurred that his 
sense of dependence so easily slips into 
cynicism and despair. While still a sense 
of dependence, ours is a thwarted one 
which, under the circumstances, does 
us more harm than good. Ours is more 
awe than penitence. We bow our heads 
but we do not beat our breasts. Few 
of us have enjoyed the healthy relief of 
confession, simply because we will not 
admit of a Confessor. 

Most pathetic is our emotion of loy- 
alty when stripped of all the old connota- 
tions. Like our fathers, we want to be 
loyal. We want even to personalize our 
loyalty; and we have no object for our 
loyalty. Those before us wove their af- 
fection into the figure of Christ—perfect, 
matchless, divine. He was their tangible 
comrade, their contact with God, a liv- 
ing friend who remained despite the ebb 
and flow of circumstance; and under the 
impact of his “presence” they actually 
accomplished things. But we will have 
none of their extravagance. We have 
analyzed him into a man. He lived and 
died, and that is that; and all the rest is 
lavish nonsense. The method has all been 
very logical, very reasonable—and very 
wasteful. 

Our “mysticism,” then, is like that of 
those before us only because we have 
been unable to destroy the raw material. 
It is in the finished product that we so 
differ. Ours is solely an emotional expe- 
rience with no consequences. It gives us 
no impetus to go out and set the world 
on fire. We still run the course because 
we are made as we are, but ours is a 
dead-end street. We may absorb the 
emotions but we fail to refine them into 
a moral challenge. We are too educated 
to do anything as silly as that. 

Since our mysticism does not bring us 
face to face with any one overwhelming 
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Personality, to whom we dedicate our 
lives, our morality never becomes a re- 
form. There is nothing to compel us to 
do anything ; no motive which will “car- 
ry” us in the face of opposition. Ours 
is more an acquiescence, a nod of the 
head. There is no denying that we still 
have the moral element within us, even 
though we do not recognize it as having 
any connection with God, but it is more 
the calculating kind which weighs the 
pros and cons and then decides it would 
be safer just to stay on the fence. 

To be sure, the average student has 
a vague desire to serve his fellowmen 
and he is even aware of, and sympathetic 
with, the “under-dog,” but the point is 
that he would not give up a movie for 
him. Or again, he makes no defense of 
exploitation, race prejudice, and rotten 
politics but neither does he start any 
campaign against them. 

The student looks, as best he can, be- 
yond the ivy walls and sees a mess. It is 
only for the sake of design that he wants 
order out of chaos. War to him is not 
so much evil as it is senseless and waste- 
ful. Promiscuous petting and excessive 
drinking are not so much naughty as 
unhealthy. Even honesty is accepted on 
this pragmatic basis. “After all is said 
and done,” we theorize, “dishonesty is 
inexpedient.” But this basis for morals, 
while rational, is too rational. It “works” 
until we get caught in the meshes of 
mob psychology, propaganda or tempta- 
tion, and then we forget all about it. It 
may take us a distance but it certainly 
does not take us as far as our fathers’ 
morality took them. 

Recently I was mixing with a picked 
group of university students who were 
trying to arouse the student body to an 
opinion about war. At the close of the 
campaign came the inevitable “hash.” 
One sentence alone had enough spice in 
it to preserve its identity. It came from 
a youth who made it with that same 
kind of nonchalance which had forbid- 
den him the use of garters and a neck- 
tie. “You can’t get anybody excited 
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about anything any more,” he mumbled, 
“now that we’ve scrapped hell.” 
III 


What is the solution then? Must we 
bring back the old motives of fear and 
reward in order to recapture our grand- 
fathers’ zest and perseverance? Must 
we resurrect hell and trick ourselves into 
believing in a supernatural birth and an 
infallible book when our whole nature 
protests against it? Of course not! Ours 
must be our own faith if we are going 
to benefit by it. It must be an immediate, 
not a mediate, religion if we are to be 
sincere. On the other hand, we will be 
unutterly profligate (and actually in the 
end unscientific) if we do not in any way 
attempt to get all the values we can 
from the great central ideas which gave 
our grandparents an unflinching cour- 
age to endure physical hardships, to 
smile in the face of unexplainable suf- 
fering, to find joy in anonymous sacri- 
fice. Otherwise we will continue in our 
nonchalant way to fall into the already 
overcrowded quarters of nonentity. 

The fact that we have the same emo- 
tions as of old, that we still feel depend- 
ent, that we still want to be loyal must 
prove something. It is only reasonable 
to suppose that the Power which created 
these feelings would still be available to 
sustain them. Further, we are not com- 
pletely insensitive to morality. Why 
cannot our motives—a keenness for de- 
sign, a distaste for waste, a desire for 
health—be just as indicative of, and com- 
patible with, God the Creator as the 
orthodox motives? Surely if God made 
us, health and design are not incongru- 
ous in the divine pattern, and if this is 
so we have more than our reason to back 
us in fulfilling them. Our ideals, 
theoretical though they may be, did not 
come out of thin air. If we are an or- 
ganic part of nature (and science teaches 
us that we are), then our ideals must be 
also. They are not “sports” even though 
we may not have inherited them in the 
ordinary way. 

Thoreau once said that “you only re- 
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ceive a shock when you have an electri- 
cal affinity for that which shocked you,” 
which means that we are only moral 
because we are vulnerable to the spark 
of morality. It must be significant that 
we are created vulnerable. The fact that 
the universe, of which we are an integral 
part, is behind us in the great mysterious 


scheme of things can be our first stepping. 


stone. It is only as we fashion our own 
link with the author of our being that 
we will ever attain to a full-blooded pur- 
pose for living. 


In the final analysis we have to recog- 
nize that our “revolt” is not so much 
against religion as it is against the frame- 
work in which religion is set. We must 
learn to comprehend the fact that great 
and abiding reality remains the same as 
does the divine capacity within man to 
touch it. It is only the words used to 
express such an experience, only the 
systems of thought which man has 
erected to explain it which change and 
evolve. The fact that we cannot believe 
a basin of water salvages a human soul 
does not mean that the essential idea in 
public committal is foolish. Just because 
we can prove that the Bible is inconsist- 
ent does not mean that the message it 
contains is purely a fabrication of man’s 
mind. And our inability to accept the 
concept of immortality does not mean 
that Jesus as a person must forever re- 
main alien and useless to us. He still 
stands, debunkers to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the highest product of hu- 
man history, and He is certainly a bet- 
ter choice for us to laurel-wreathe than 
an American version of Hitler or Lenin. 
We evidently still have the emotion of 
loyalty ; we evidently also have to weave 
it around some magnetic personality to 
get into motion. We gain nothing by 
raising prejudiced eyebrows and failing 
thus to get the values in this and other 
reservoirs. It takes time for a generation 
to realize this. Only as we outgrow the 
“gawky age” and begin to grasp the 
endless monotony of days ahead will we 
realize how necessary are the reservoirs 
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of poise and purpose. It takes not only 
time; it takes sympathy. 

What we need now is not impatient 
people to throw stones at us because we 
cannot follow in their exact footprints 
over the old bridge, but friends to help 
us find strong stones with which to build 
us a new one—stones which, with our 
point of view, we can still accept and 
use. Science cannot help us here. We 
must leave criticism and analysis; we 
must turn to construction and apprecia- 
tion. 

There are, of course, several ways to 
deal with us young heretics. You can 
write our epitaphs even before we are 
dead, as is the current fashion. “God- 
less young things, and damned,” run 
these lyric libels. “Campus futilitarians” 
—an “unbibled, unchurched, unsaved 
generation.” 

Or you could wait to hurl your lit- 
erary brickbats until after we are gone. 
This at least has the virtue of being more 
polite. They delayed until Ikhnaton was 
no more before hacking away his record 
from the monument of stone. While he 
lived he had the comfort of thinking that 
he had a sympathetic reception. 

An easier thing to do, without ques- 
tion, would be to dispose of us outright. 
This is history’s favorite plot. Aspasia, 
poor soul, defiant hostess to those in- 
quisitors of the Olympian hierarchy, 
barely escaped with her life despite the 
golden flow of Pericles’ oratory; and 
of that coterie, a philosopher drank the 
hemlock, a sculptor rotted in prison, and 
a playwright tasted the bitter diet of an 
exile. 

All these techniques for the handling 
of impiety are well known. Men have 
used them fearing the wrath of their 
gods, or else their own speedy demise. 
They did not realize that these two fears 
only strengthened the causes of heretics 
and they forgot, if they ever knew, that 
perfect love casts out even such fears. 

History records only one technique 
which actually had permanently favor- 
able results. It is recorded, ironically 
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enough, in an obscure part of the book 
in whose name many of the unsuccessful 
techniques have been justified—the Bi- 
ble. The incident centers around the 
ark, that sanctum-sanctorum of the an- 
cient Hebrews, in which was sheltered 
all that was sacred and significant to 
the various tribes. It spurred them on 
to victory ; it comforted them in defeat. 

The ark was carried about from place 
to place on a cart. Then one day, we 
read, it was suggested by some of the 
young liberals that the old cart was get- 
ting rickety and did not work as smooth- 
ly as it once had. It was our adolescent 
iconoclasm to the letter, only they did 
not have the god Science to back them 
up. They likewise did not like the old 
cart and they likewise had no sugges- 
tion for a substitute in order that the 
ark itself might continue to be a source 
of inspiration. 

The unique element in this story, how- 
ever, has to do with the older parental 
generation. In the first place, they had 
the good sense to realize that Uzzah 
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and Ahio, the two most outspoken of 
the young innovators, were not objecting 
to the ark, but only the framework 
which was carrying it along. In the sec- 
ond place, these Hebrew parents mixed 
psychology with their wisdom, for we 
next read, “And they gave it to Uzzah 
and Ahio to build and drive the new 
cart.” 

Well might the echo of this story 
sound today. “You don’t care for our 
old cart which carries the ark of re- 
ligion. All right, but you must build a 
new one if you are to destroy the old 
one; and when you have finished it you 
must be prepared to drive it.” If we 
were disciplined after this manner, per- 
haps there would still be hope for us 
prodigals. 

Skepticism may be the vogue but it 
destroys and we cannot live with debris. 
Spiritual rickets may be fashionable but 
we cannot walk with undernourished 
legs. And walk we must to live; and 
live we must before we dare to die. 
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HE CULT of tolerance is one of the 

major dangers of our much menaced 
age. It is twin sister to a popular brand 
of pacifism which has already shown such 
ruinous consequences that it might more 
properly be termed “belli-ficism.” Both 
are born of shallow thinking and pseudo- 
piety that refuses to come to grips with 
reality. Teachers, and other religious 
leaders, are particularly likely to be at 
fault. 

This may seem at first glance a strange 
statement, belied by the rampant tyrannies 
of today. Surely the periodic bitternesses 
of industrial struggle, the threats of war, 
and the aggressions of European and 
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Asiatic despots show conclusively that our 
day is one obsessed with the idea of brute 
force. If only the sweet reasonableness 
that is synonymous with real tolerance 
could be injected into the sore spots of the 
world, what soothing and balm would 
ensue ! 

There can be no doubt of it, we are 
crucially in need of a genuine tolerance 
that will tame the passions of our day in 
the direction of a recourse to truth and 
reason. But in its place we are cursed 
with a shallow sentimentality that is but 
a cloak for mental laziness and moral 
indifference. To be tolerant, on the com- 
mon view of it, is to concede to others the 
right to think and do just as they may 
choose: all is relevant, or rather all is 
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equal, and the other man’s ways, what- 
ever they may be, are just as valid as our 
own. This is a caricature of real toler- 
ance, which is not an endorsement of an- 
other’s ways, but a willingness to bear 
with them. Tolerance implies a grasp of 
truth, a supreme and compelling loyalty 
to ultimate values, in relation to which 
all is judged and borne with, while truth 
has opportunity to transfuse and trans- 
form error. 

It is odd that such a pseudo-tolerance 
should be so widely prevalent in this day 
of science; for the essence of science is 
precise thinking and accurate discrimina- 
tion. Yet there can be little doubt that 
the immense increase of knowledge in 
recent times is responsible in large meas- 
ure for this mood. The flood of new truth 
pouring in on us has entailed mental up- 
heaval and uncertainty. Old beliefs have 
been overthrown; accepted views have 
been shaken; standards and concepts, 
subjected to the revolutionary power of 
truth, have been qualified or abandoned ; 
and still knowledge accumulates faster 
than the human mind can assimilate it. 
Little wonder the educated man hesitates 
to assure finality, knowing too well that 
the new facts of tomorrow may change 
much of today’s truth. 

In this sense, the open mind is one of 
the glories of our day; it is an index of 
the educated man’s loyalty and obedience 
to truth, and this, where it is held, effec- 
tively reveals history; for history and 
truth are authentic. It has brought about 
that expression of fairness, organized into 
the basic institution of a free society that 
every man has a right to be heard, and 
tested by truth. 

But such tolerance all too easily slips 
over by the devious routes well-worn in 
popular thinking into the sham and 
shoddy thing that claims its name but 
negates its reality. Real tolerance is the 
hall-mark of the educated man; the imi- 
tation comes with a pseudo-culture, an 
empty acquisition of vogues and veneers 
that are a pitiful screen for a shallow 
mind and moral indifference. Our age is 
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tense with tremendous issues; it is preg- 
nant with crises as it has not been for a 
thousand years. Is this a time to twiddle 
one’s thumbs in a complacent “tolerance” 
that is but supine surrender to the forces 
of reaction? Reaction is intolerant, and 
its very intolerance makes it dynamic and 
gives it power. 

We are witnessing today a bloody re- 
surgence of tyrannous regimentation such 
as has not been seen since the close of the 
dark ages. We had fondly supposed all 
this was left behind with the freeing of 
the human spirit that came about through 
the epochal achievements of the four- 
teenth to sixteenth centuries: the Renais- 
sance, the great voyages and discoveries, 
the dawn of modern scientific thinking, 
and the tremendous spiritual upheaval 
that found expression in the Protestant 
Reformation. 

In these intervening centuries we have 
slowly enlarged the spiritual, and notably 
in the new world the geographic scope 
has enlarged the impulse of those epochal 
days. We have disseminated the suprem- 
acy of truth and the finality of reason; 
and have seen our ideals crystallize into 
visible symbols and expressions in insti- 
tutions of learning and the universality of 
popular education dominated by a devo- 
tion to the unfettered quest and dissemin- 
ation of truth. The truth was making us 
free—and nothing else can. Its privileges 
and popularization were first among the 
wonders of an era, the “progress” of 
which has been quite different from what 
is sometimes loudly boasted. 

In the spread of democratic institutions, 
reaching its height in pre-war days, in the 
vogue of conferences and inquiries all 
attesting implicit allegiance to the suprem- 
acy of truth, we saw the distinctive mark 
of modern times, and the promise of a 
new world delivered from our jungle an- 
cestry, freed of the tyranny of special 
privilege that fattens on human blood and 
woe. Even our last enemy, war, was to 
be tamed, and presently destroyed, and 
men should rule themselves by truth and 
reason and universal law. It was a great 
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dream; though now seen by many as a 
wistful hope. 

The sequel is but too well known: the 
breaking upon us of the greatest appeal 
to brute force that history has known; 
and from the sowing of the dragon’s teeth 
the rise of rampant tyrannies, exultant in 
the success of their brutality, scornful of 
freedom and truth. And democracy, that 
entire outlook and philosophy of life that 
upholds the rights of man and the su- 
premacy of unfettered truth, is every- 
where on the defensive. 

The full consequences of this reversal 
are not so well recognized. One of the 
sinister and threatening results is that 
mood of disappointment which quite nat- 
urally has arisen; for disappointment too 
easily slips over into disillusionment. 
There are not lacking those who doubt 
the worth of our hopes. In any case we 
experience a prevalent despair of them. 
The idea of progress that was axiomatic 
in those brighter days is now scarce de- 
cently “intellectual,” it is condescendingly 
pitied as a mark of weaker mentality. 

Even educators and theologians have 
surrendered. Possessed, as they should 
be, of a vision of enduring things, they 
are yet foremost among exponents of a 
mood that has no more enduring basis 
than our transient difficulties, which (who 
knows?) may blow away with the next 
shift of the wind. When we find them 
commenting in superior mood, that “we 
have had some twenty years in which to 
laugh at the silly optimism of those who 
thought that the world was growing 
fairer,” or confessing that they don’t 
know whether the final success will go to 
the God of Nietzsche or of Henry Drum- 
mond, it is apparent that they voice, not a 
deeper understanding of the forces of the 
universe, but simply their own unfamili- 
arity with human history. One may ven- 
ture the opinion that there is nothing our 
contemporary leaders of thought need so 
much as a thorough-going course in an- 
thropology and ancient history. 

It is remarkable that while historians 
appear quite sure of human progress, so 


many theologians and teachers of religion 
have surrendered to a transient mood. 
How trivial is this mood! What have we 
endured compared to the sufferings of 
previous ages which yet held fast their 
creative faith, and out of the ruins of 
their time built yet better things. This is 
a time for hope and faith—and knowl- 
edge. It is no mere rhetoric, but a valid 
answer to our despairing mood to reprove 
it with the words of Jesus, “Oh ye of 
little faith, wherefore did ye doubt?” All 
is not lost. Actually little has happened 
to qualify our faith and dreams except 
only we have attained the wholesome real- 
ization that heaven is not taken by storm. 
We must climb the steep ascent. The goal 
is farther off than in roseate visions we 
may have supposed; but it is real, and 
attainable. We shall yet build the New 
Jerusalem in this green and grassy land— 
though no one knows what we must 
endure before that long awaited day 
dawns upon a blood-soaked world. 

However, we may not beguile ourselves 
into indolence by such comforting dreams. 
Human advance, though expressive of the 
deep reality that subsumes all our ways, 
yet comes slowly by human pain and toil 
and through repeated heart-sickening de- 
feat and reverse. Surrender to the preva- 
lent despair is but to abandon our painful 
gains to the dark menace of our times, to 
forces which here, too, are eager to work 
results quite as disastrous as Europe or 
Asia have known. 

Three elements in American society 
particularly threaten our freedom. Among 
them is apparent a sense of common out- 
look which lends itself to a measure of 
cooperation that as yet may be incidental, 
but can readily conduce to conscious alli- 
ance. They form an unholy trinity of 
denial of the rights of man. The three 
are ecclesiastical, industrial, and political. 
Not that all in these areas of human 
organization and control are dangerous 
to freedom; simply that in these areas 
especially danger lies. 

It may seem strange to list organized 
religion in this catalogue of elements 
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which threaten freedom—and happily, 
this is neither an indictment of organized 
religion as such, nor a citation of it by 
sectarian tags. 

We must recognize, first of all, that 
religion, by its essence, is a conservative 
force; it is charged with maintaining 
values long since known: for progress can 
exist only when tempered with conser- 
vation. But add to this the fact that few 
religious people, Catholic or Protestant, 
have thought with discernment of the 
problem of religious authority, and the 
situation begins to promise danger. Pres- 
ent forms of religious organization were 
evolved in relation to political institutions ; 
hence it was inevitable that political con- 
cepts of authority prevalent in an earlier 
day were carried over into religion, 
though actually they are direct antitheses. 
So to this day the authority of Catholicism 
is but a political authority bolstered with 
a faith in invisible sanctions. And Pro- 
testant churches, taking as they did so 
much from the church of Rome, are like- 
wise organized basically on this same 
political theory. The liberal churches are 
freer of this than the conservative, for, 
having abandoned so much of religious 
mediaevalism, their acceptance of an ex- 
ternal authority would but land them in 
absurdity. Their predominant social pas- 
sion and their devotion to the democratic 
ideal contributes to free them of some of 
the repressive tendencies. 

Shall we cite an instance of this prob- 
lem of intolerance under pressure of 
authority? The Christian Century of 
November 24th carries the account of a 
recent incident that illustrates all-too lur- 
idly this menace. A meeting was arranged 
in Montreal, to be addressed by two lib- 
eral men. A mob of students from the 
University of Montreal waited upon the 
mayor to request that the meeting be 
cancelled. He showed himself sympa- 
thetic, but pointed out that he was limited 
by the law and could do nothing except 
in case of danger of violence. The stu- 


dents offered to provide the violence! And 
ludicrous as it was, the mayor called his 
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chief of police, explained the situation, 
and had the permit for the meeting can- 
celled. Such protests arose that the mayor 
made public a defense of his conduct. His 
points need not here be detailed; but he 
charged the liberals with being commu- 
nists, asserted that communism was syn- 
onymous with obscenity, and then as his 
illuminating reason stated that “the Pope 
had condemned communism.” Shortly 
after this his Cardinal “gave Mayor 
Renault the church’s official blessing.” 

One must be cautious of fathering the 
actions of an irresponsible group of stu- 
dents upon their church, yet this whole 
episode appears ominously illuminating. 
A meeting arranged by the students of 
McGill University in the interests of 
amicable understanding with their French 
fellow students attained full agreement 
except on two points. These Catholic 
students “did not believe in free speech 
or freedom of assembly, and they would 
not countenance open discussion of cer- 
tain questions.” It is unfortunately not 
clear how these forbidden questions are 
determined. It would have greatly clari- 
fied the issue for all of us. 

Tolerance and intolerance stand face to 
face. 

The other two forces bracketed above 
with ecclesiastical reaction call for less 
discussion. Their danger is not negligible, 
it is acute. But their character is better 
recognized, while the church’s freedom 
from suspicion renders its threat to our 
freedom peculiarly insidious and sinister. 
The story of the brutalities perpetrated by 
vested economic interests when fighting 
for its special privilege is painfully fa- 
miliar. That labor is often stupid, unrea- 
sonable and unfair is quite beside the 
point ; the beatings and murders and false 
imprisonment with which the legitimate 
ambitions of labor have been opposed are 
a sorry comment on our freedom: still 
worse, they are a portent of the future’s 
menace, for it must be recalled that the 
despotisms of Italy and Germany arose 
as the avowed enemies of the aspirations, 
legitimate or false, of labor. 
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We who are “tolerant” of intolerance 
are the ones who must pay. 

Our record of corrupt politics is one of 
the blackest blots upon the repute of rep- 
resentative government. It has functioned 
to bring contempt upon the entire concept 
and working of democratic institutions. 
For certainly, unless democracy can do 
better than deliver us into the power of 
unscrupulous leaders it is a shabby affair. 
It is commonly supposed that the motiva- 
tion of such corruption is financial, a 
greed of the spoils that may be enjoyed 
by exploitation of the public. While this 
is unquestionably a potent feature; we 
may not overlook a more sinister motiva- 
tion. There can be no reasonable doubt 
that commonly the objective is not the 
Spoils of office, but simply the office itself. 
Politics is corrupted through a lust of 
power that will not brook the interference 
and uncertainties entailed in honest ad- 
ministration. And this thing reveals itself 
in its true nature and affinities when it is 
recalled that modern European despot- 
isms are, so far as we can judge, none of 
them financially corrupted. The passion 
for power and prestige reveals itself in 
the very carriage of the despot. 

Corrupt politics will for many spell the 
name Chicago. And in the blighting rec- 
ord of this last fifteen years’ administra- 
tion of the second largest center of popu- 
lation of the American continent, and by 
all counts one of the great cities of this 
modern world, there is no more desolating 
item than the story of the ruination of the 
public school system. The scandalous 
failure of this wealthy city for years to 
pay its teachers is a glaring example of 
the callous selfishness of disreputable 
politics. Not so well recognized is the 
sequel ; that though the teachers are now 
being paid—with considerable reductions 
of their proper income—the work to 
which they have dedicated their lives is 
hampered and curtailed and obstructed by 
so many heart-breaking interferences and 
stupid regulations that the superb system 
created by the stimulus and enlightened 
leadership of Francis Parker can scarce 
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attain the level of common educational 
decency. Spoils politics and sinister in- 
terference threaten still worse results as 
real educational leaders are steadily sup- 
planted by tools of the ruling clique. 

Tolerance again is tolerant of the intol- 
erable. 

It is a dismal tale of the lengths to 
which misgovernment can go in prostitu- 
tion of the most sacred rights of the pub- 
lic. But is that all? Is it but a piece of 
stupid selfishness that in the interests of 
political power and its attendant emolu- 
ments, such political leadership gives no 
thought to the interests of thousands of 
children thus deprived of adequate train- 
ing for life? Or is there really a deliber- 
ate purpose at work to wreck the public 
school system? There exist interests the 
country over none too friendly to this 
expression of democracy, who insidiously 
seek to discredit public schools as “sectar- 
ian” while cloaking their real objectives. 
The course of despotism in Europe re- 
veals clearly the crucial place of public 
education in the maintenance of freedom. 
Are the dark forces which strive unremit- 
tingly to bring us again into slavery here 
making their boldest attack on a basic in- 
stitution? Do they hope to substitute for 
the unfettered dissemination of truth, 
some perverted scheme of indoctrination 
that may conceivably make us more pas- 
sive dupes of their designs? 

How far should “tolerance” extend? 

Whatever the true answer to this issue 
may yet show itself to be, in the unholy 
alliance of these three forces—ecclesias- 
tical, industrial, and political—uncon- 
scious or deliberate as it may be, we face 
the most serious menace to human free- 
dom that the modern world has known. 
These are crucial times; and the menace 
is not alone of a universal cataclysm of 
war that may engulf a second time the 
finest civilization of the world in a mil- 
lennium of dark ages. Our real enemy is 
found in that spiritual parent, prolific of 
war and oppression alike: the intolerance 
that denies the right of men to shape their 
own careers, while by brutality and tyr- 
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anny it seeks to subject all to an arrogated 
authority. Our last enemy is not across 
the seas, but intimately close, interwoven 
into our society, incarnate in the thinking 
of men our neighbors and associates who 
tolerantly give their loyalty to any system 
or organization that refuses to submit to 
the test of truth. 

The fact is that our liberty was never 
more than half won. The long struggle, 
reaching out from the remote past against 
political and economic slaving and the 
ignorance and superstition that enslave 
the soul, reached such remarkable results 
at the dawn of modern times we supposed 
the process complete. Geographically it 
was far from finished, as the history of 
our own times shows; and spiritually it 
was hardly begun. 

We have only toyed with democracy. 
We have supposed it to be primarily a 
system of voting, and have failed to per- 
ceive its intimate relation to that deepest 
spiritual reality, the supremacy of truth. 
Self-interest never takes a holiday. 

This is apparent, not primarily in the 
continuing power of the three reactionary 
forces we have mentioned; more omin- 
ously significant is it that freedom is 
wounded in the cause of her friends. 

The conduct and policy of certain os- 
tensibly non-political organizations comes 
to mind. One may cite the American 
Legion, at whose statement of ideals none 
may quibble. The resort to force and 
terrorism of some Legion posts is very 
like the story of Hitler’s early escapades. 
Their index expurgatorum, their decision 
as to which ideas are “patriotic” and 
which “communistic,” and the varying 
degrees of pressure employed, even to 
physical violence, to obstruct prohibited 
ideas in a community, are of a piece with 
European despotisms. But the relevant 


fact is that the Legion is actually repre- 
sentative of large sections of our popula- 
tion. It is a very common idea which the 
Legion has adopted, that “communists” 
must not be heard, that they should be 
persecuted and even beaten, if necessary. 
Alas, our democracy does reduce, all too 
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entirely, to nothing but a system of voting. 

The purpose of science, and the im- 
mense impulse it has given to liberalizing 
of thought, is a hopeful feature today, 
perhaps one of the most promising. For 
the power of truth has been permeating 
even the strongholds of oppression. 
Though oppressors set up artificial dams 
against it, the ultimate triumph of truth 
is certain. But in the meantime, we are 
far from attaining this result. The depth 
of our superstition which is the ally and 
tool of oppression, is evidenced by our 
popular addiction to astrology, and by the 
strength of numerous theosophic move- 
ments that actually teach as profound 
realities the paganism and magic of an- 
cient Egypt and Babylon and the supersti- 
tions of India. 

It is to be emphasized that the truth 
makes men free—but how teach men the 
truth? Political and social institutions are 
but the expression of the liberty that rules 
first in the soul of man. It is but a sorry 
consolation for the menace of today that 
European despotisms pay tribute to this 
reality in their prostitution of learning, 
high and lower, to political propaganda. 
Nazi science is not, unfortunately, Nazi 
attainment in our common quest of truth, 
but the distorted truth which party leaders 
disseminate for party ends. They recog- 
nize, more clearly than many friends of 
freedom, that the free dissemination of 
truth is the deadliest enemy of tyranny. 
Their ends justify their means. 

An adequate study of the nature and 
source of authority is impossible here. We 
can make only a few categorical state- 
ments. All authority, religious or secular, 
is of the same nature; the difference lies 
in the sanctions evoked. 

We may illustrate authority in its pur- 
ity in a social area. The surgeon exerts 
an incredible power over us. “Meet me 
at the hospital tomorrow morning,” he 
says, “and I’ll carve you up.” And prompt- 
ly at the appointed hour we present our- 
selves, expectant, if not eager. Why this 
incredible submission? We believe that 
he knows the forces at work in our 
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bodies; and we accept his opinion that 
serious results will ensue if the drastic 
measures he advocates are not adopted. 
We obey because we believe in him as the 
mouthpiece of truth. Our submission is 
not to him; it is to truth. Since recourse 
to surgery is serious, we may consult 
other surgeons, and adopt further checks 
upon their advice. We reserve our right 
to investigate truth. But truth once found 
is absolute. 

So too in religion, politics or economics, 
there is no true authority except the 
authority of truth. And the decline of 
religions, the fall of kingdoms, the over- 
turn of social systems, have all come 
about ultimately because they were based 
on falsity, or on imperfectly known truth. 

Here then is the essence, and at the 
same time the glory and uniqueness, of 
democratic institutions: they are an at- 
tempt to crystallize truth in human living. 
But their vigor, their worth, their very 
survival demand that they be ever sensi- 
tive to our enlarging grasp of reality and 
grow with the growth of truth. 

At this point, too, we can understand 
the supremacy of freedom in human soci- 
ety. Its importance is not primarily in 
the higher and stronger character it makes 
possible: who would doubt that free men 
are superior to slaves? Its high value is 
that freedom is in the deepest sense 
moral, and there can be no morality with- 
out it. It rests in the nature of reality ; it 
is conduct adjusted to truth. 

The finality of the authority of truth 
seems to entail an anarchistic individual- 
ism. This is indeed the philosophic basis 
of anarchism. Yet such a result is quali- 
fied by two relevant facts. First, that our 
life is social. The discovery of truth is a 
social attainment, and one individual’s 
understanding is checked against the rest. 
He may be right; it is a glorious historic 
reality that he often is, but it is through 
social cooperation in religion or science 
that advance has come. But also, sec- 
ondly, our individualism is qualified by 
the existence of the expert. The expert, 
ex hypothesis, is the custodian and media- 
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tor of final truth. We cannot all be sci- 
entists, and the complexity of the world 
of reality dazes us. The democratizing 
of science rests back upon the expert who 
speaks ex cathedra of the truth he knows. 
He may not browbeat us with his “ex- 
pert” authority. He must rather convince 
us, by what means he can, that he pos- 
sesses truth. He may find us provokingly 
stupid—that is ever the penality of the 
prophet—but none the less, his only legiti- 
mate course is appeal to our ability to rec- 
ognize truth. 

Translating this result back into the 
realm of religion and politics, we see at 
once the basic significance in an enlight- 
ened society of the rights of free speech, 
free press, and free assembly. These are 
society’s only checks on despotism. More- 
over, they are our social expression of 
faith in the supremacy of truth. 

Who then is the expert or despot who 
may rule our thought, and hence our con- 
duct with absolute fact? He is but one of 
ourselves, and like ourselves fallible. It 
was a philosophic necessity that absolute 
monarchies in earlier times worshipped 
the king as a god. The newer despotisms 
have gone far toward reviving the divin- 
ity of the ruler. They must; their very 
system demands it. In ecclesiastical poli- 
tics, the dogma of divine afflatus or suc- 
cession resident in the leader has been as- 
siduously spread. All this, whether in 
church or state, is a survival of our igno- 
rant past. A free people will smile at it. 
Yet our smile must be tempered by the 
serious realization that in the tremendous 
current reaction to lower forms of social 
life these old dogmas carry incalculable 
danger. There are powerful forces that 
would hurl us back into an enslavement 
to despot and superstition with their in- 
evitable blood-purges, witch-burnings and 
inquisitions. 

It is a time calling supremely for tol- 
erance—real tolerance, not the sham sort 
that surrenders to iniquity. In the hands 
of the teacher and minister, the statesman 
and the scientist, lies our future, but truth 
alone can keep us free. 


A STUDY IN STUDENT THINKING* 


With Particular Reference to of Those Ideas and the Grounds and Sources 
hose Ideas. 


Mary C. T. Van Tuyt** 


HE article which follows describes a 
study of student thinking based upon 
life history material written by students 
who were enrolled in the University of 
Michigan during the six years from 1930- 
31 to 1935-36. 
I 


The study developed in connection with 
a course in Psychology and Religion. 
Material which had come from students in 
that course relating to their religious de- 
velopment and to their present thinking 
had revealed increasingly the sort of ma- 
terial which might be expected if those 
students were regularly given the oppor- 
tunity to describe their religious points 
of view freely before they entered upon 
the work of the course or were affected 
by the ideas there expressed. With the 
advice and cooperation, therefore, of Prof. 
John F. Shepard, lecturer in the course, 
an outline was prepared for what was 
called a preliminary report. This report 
became the first assignment of the course 
thereafter. 


OUTLINE FOR PRELIMINARY REPORT 

I. Write out any question or questions in mat- 
ters of religion and morals which are of out- 
standing importance to you. 

II. Answer in your own terminology (Do not 
seek for theological or philosophical defini- 
tions) : 

. What is religion? 
2. What is your idea of God? 
3. What is your idea of immortality? 

III. Describe any informal religious discus- 
sion you may have had in recent years, in- 
one what led up to it and what it was 
about. 


*This is the first of two, possibly three, articles 
descriptive of a research in the religious think- 
ing and attitudes of students at the University 
of Michigan. The present article presents the 
problems underlying the research, and the 
techniques developed in the process of carry- 
ing it on. 

**Professor, of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Michigan 


IV. (a) State your present religious attitude 
as briefly as is consistent with what you have 


to say. 

(b) What do you consider to be the most 

important sources of help in living a good, 

satisfactory life? 

(c) What does Christmas mean to you? 

Easter? (or the corresponding days in any 

other religious culture group.) 

V. Describe: 

1. Any outstanding religious experience you 
may have had at any time in your life, 
including any change in religious convic- 
tions. 

2. Your customary religious experience, i.e. 
if you go to church, what do you experience 
intellectually, emotionally, etc.; if you 
pray, just what is your experience in such 
a situation, etc.; when you attend a funeral, 
what is your experience in that situation? 


The first year that these preliminary 
reports were examined and partially an- 
alyzed, it became apparent that it would 
be desirable to have more information 
concerning these individuals, in respect to 
their background and experience in per- 
sonal and family history, and also in re- 
spect to their present college life. To this 
end an outline guide was prepared which 
seemed to cover the information desired, 
but which also allowed the student to give 
as much supplementary material as he 
wished. 

Thereafter in the Psychology and Re- 
ligion course, in addition to the prelimin- 
ary report on religious items which was 
given to the entering students as before 
for their first assignment, the outline 
guide was given later in the semester for 
a personal history. This personal history 
constituted at least a partial autobiography 
with emphasis usually upon the items sug- 
gested in the outiine guide. 

Students who have elected the course 
in Psychology and Religion have written 
these reports, and they form what has 
been designated the even series of cases 
in this study, namely series II, IV, VI, 
VIII, X and XII. These represent re- 
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spectively the six academic years from 
1930-31 to 1935-36. 

Since all of these cases came from 
students in one course, and that course 
was one with at least some religious im- 
plications, it was thought advisable to 
gather similar material from a less se- 
lected group, preferably another class in 
psychology. Since the character of the 
project was such that it was necessary to 
have considerable time and effort spent 
upon it, it was necessary to make it a part 
of the regular work and to give credit 
for it. An arrangement was made there- 
fore, whereby students in the first semes- 
ter of the introductory course in psy- 
chology might substitute this work for 
one of three required term papers. 

What has been designated therefore 
as the odd series of cases in this study, 
is composed of reports from this class of 
students, and forms Series I, III, V, VII, 
IX, and XI, representing the same 
academic years as in the even series. The 
only difference in procedure with the 
two classes of subjects was that the per- 
sonal history followed immediately upon 
the preliminary report in the case of the 
odd series, while several weeks intervened 
between the writing of the two in the 
case of the even series. In both cases, how- 
ever, the preliminary report was written 
before the student wrote the personal 
history, since it was felt that the former 
would represent the student’s present 
points of view more truly if written be- 
fore the student reviewed his personal 
history. 

In all cases the outlines were explained 
carefully to the subjects in group meet- 
ings, where the attempt was made to 
establish an interest in the project and a 
feeling of responsibility for it. The stud- 
ents were allowed to write where and 
when they wished, the only condition 
being that the reports must be finished 
within a certain time. As far as the ob- 
jective situation was concerned they were 
given the same task and were introduced 
to it in the same manner. They were as- 
sured that this was an opportunity to 
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express themselves with entire freedom. 
They were directed to bring their reports 
in, preferably typed, and with the name 
only upon the envelope in which they were 
sealed. When the report was removed 
from the envelope, it became a case study 
designated only by sex and by identifying 
numerals. The name of the student to- 
gether with the corresponding numerals 
were placed on file for later reference 
when academic records and health service 
records would need to be secured. 


II 


With no more intimate knowledge of 
the reports than this brief description 
affords, it is easy to see what a large 
amount of cumbersome material is gath- 
ered in eight hundred autobiographical 
reports of this kind. Such material might 
be considered to have more disadvantages 
than advantages. It is complex, presents 
an amazing variety in details, and does 
not provide within itself any means of 
measurement. Decided differences arise, 
moreover, on account of the variation in 
length of the reports. One report is as 
short as three typed pages, many as long 
as forty or more pages. 

In addition to the disadvantages which 
relate to the material itself as it rests 
in the files, there are difficulties which 
are referable to the student at the time he 
wrote the report. The mood at the time 
of writing and its relation to prevailing 
attitudes, the amount of insight of the 
student, his honesty and his frankness, 
operate variously in different persons 
and in the same person under different 
conditions. The same thing is true in a 
personality inventory, in an attitude scale 
or in checking techniques of any sort. 
The nearer one approaches, moreover, to 
the most critical points in the personality, 
the more do some of the difficulties in- 
crease. Where complete anonymity is pre- 
served, as in the unsigned scale or check- 
ing procedure, honesty and frankness may 
prevail to a larger degree, but no more in- 
sight can be guaranteed. On the other 
hand, it may be true that persons are 
more careful to give accurate answers in 
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signed statements than they are in anony- 
mous material. 

As far as control of the stimulus situa- 
tion is concerned, it may be noted that 
such control in all personality description 
and measurement is somewhat of a fiction. 
Because persons are in the same room, 
hear or read directions at the same time, 
and give their attention to the same set 
of questions, it is assumed that the stimu- 
lus conditions are the same. The truth 
of the matter is that the differing back- 
grounds of the students arise as variables, 
their physiological condition, the dom- 
inating ideas at the time, the differences 
in emotional reaction to critical material, 
in comprehension of the task, in degree 
of attention and cooperation—all of these 
enter to vary the conditions. The degree 
of rationalization and self-magnification 
further complicates all types of person- 
ality procedure. The students in this study 
were given the same task to perform, but 
the similarities ceased even while they 
were listening to the lecture which intro- 
duced the project to them. All of the 
variables which make persons dissimilar 
in makeup and in action enter here to in- 
fluence these reports and account for 
differences in amount and content of ma- 
terial given and in the revealing character 
of that material. This is all necessarily 
true; if it were not, we would be dealing 
with automatons and not with human per- 
sonalities of great variety. 


III 

This study is not a study of attitudes 
as such. It is a study of ideas and the 
grounds and sources of these ideas where 
these can be found. Out of a long recital 
the analyst selects this and that idea as 
representing the apparent thinking of the 
student at the time of writing. The most 
important question therefore, to ask con- 
cerning this material is whether or not 
these students have given a fairly accurate 
representation of their past and present 
ideas and actions. Undoubtedly some have 
not been frank where the material probed 
into critical areas of experience. Certain 
evasions and omissions may indicate this. 
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It would be very naive to believe that the 
whole truth has been told in all cases. 

Extremes of frankness can be repre- 
sented in the verbal behavior of two stud- 
ents. One sophomore girl, Case VII-145, 
whose history reads like Gracie Allen 
talks, said in a note at the end, “My life 
is an open book—I don’t care who reads 
this,” and signed her name. The opposite 
attitude is that of a cautious man, a 
graduate student, Case V-163, who said, 
“T was born in the year 000.000.” Uni- 
versity records revealed that he was 31 
years old. He also added this note at the 
end of his history: “Although I have 
not answered every question asked in the 
outline, I believe I have given a general 
picture which one can quite reasonably 
fill in with details by imagination without 
being far wrong.” His case is one of the 
very few cases which omit all reference 
to the conduct items. Needless to say, im- 
agination could not supply these or other 
omissions in his report. 

Just as in some cases there is unmis- 
takable evidence of evasion and lack of 
frankness, so also is there internal evi- 
dence that the majority of the students did 
express themselves frankly, sometimes 
brutally so. In many cases some communi- 
cation accompanied the report expressing 
a desire to cooperate further if parts of 
the report were obscure. There is no rea- 
son to doubt the good faith of these 
students, or of others who added different 
comments. For instance: 

A senior woman, Case X-122, 21 years 
of age, of authoritarian Lutheran back- 
ground says, “I am submitting this as my 
autobiography, as it is in a way. I have 
tried to be truthful and present the ma- 
terial as I have actually believed I have 
lived it. It has been a pleasure to write it, 
and see on paper those ideas which make 
up my philosophy of life. It has been a 
sort of clearing house of ideas I have 
long ago discarded actively, but which 
often obscured the present thinking.” A 
junior man, case VII-280, 20 years of age, 
of Congregational background says at the 
end of a 21-page paper, “It has been a 
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considerable help to me in organizing my 
own thoughts. I have tried to be honest 
and frank in what I have said and hope 
that it will be of some use to you.” A 
graduate student, Case I1-126, 23 years of 
age, of a family unconnected for two gen- 
erations with any religious organization, 
added to her preliminary report, “Need- 
less to comment, the frankness with which 
some of these questions have been an- 
swered was inspired by the assurance that 
this material was strictly confidential.” 
Such statements were not asked for but 
they are found in many papers. 

Katz and Allport say in the preface to 
their study of attitudes of students at 
Syracuse University, “there is no justifica- 
tion for asserting that the attitude which 
the student reveals privately and con- 
fidentially to his roommate is his real or 
true opinion, whereas the attitude he ex- 
presses to a professor or to an audience 
is a pure fiction significant only as an 
evasion or as a means of securing popu- 
larity.” One must admit that any expres- 
sion of attitude or any act may reveal at 
least one aspect of the individual. 
Whether that aspect is the truer one or 
the more prevailing one is a question. 

Case IX-247, a Jewish student, placed 
the following note at the end of his report. 
“As I look back at the first paragraph of 
this thesis I find that I am inconsistent. 
Some ten hours ago I wanted more than 
anything to justify my existence and now 
I find I really don’t give a damn about 
existence. It just shows how students will 
write ‘phrases’ without thinking.” This 
student’s appraisal of his “inconsistency” 
is too drastic. There is no reason why 
his reaction at the end of his long report 
should throw serious doubt upon all that 
he has written before. It only indicates 
that attitudes and ideas of these sorts are 
not necessarily constant. One cannot say, 
however, that the reaction at the end of 
the report is more true, or more revealing 
than the thoughtful consideration in the 
body of the report. 

It may well be that the description a 
person gives of his acts and attitudes in 
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his autobiographical account is a “truer” 
one than that which he reveals to his 
friends. They probably rarely would coin- 
cide completely. Significant in this respect 
is the reaction of two students in the 
Psychology and Religion course who were 
each given the same 50 case histories of 
this study to read the material on conduct 
items for a term paper report. These case 
histories were in a series which had been 
written two years before. These students 
were encouraged to give their opinion of 
the method and of the truthfulness of the 
reports. They were both fraternity men, 
seniors, and their own personal histories 
had indicated that their personal habits 
were quite similar in approval of drink- 
ing, cheating, sex intimacies and other 
conduct items. Concerning these 50 
students, one man said that all of these 
students were lying who reported conduct 
more restrained than his. The other man 
professed to be astonished because, as he 
said, the students as a whole were “more 
decent” than he thought they were. The 
first man doubted the truthfulness of the 
reports, the second man accepted them 
without question, saying that the internal 
evidence in most cases was strongly on 
the side of truthfulness. In this study it 
seems to be true that some students evade 
and omit, rather than falsify, information. 
The question of whether the ideas ex- 
pressed represent the prevailing ideas of 
the student over a long period of time is 
not so important. In some cases the evi- 
dence is clear that they do not. It must 
be remembered that most of these students 
are growing individuals in the midst of 
the most stimulating acquaintance with 
ideas that they may ever experience. Some 
have reached maturity and stability of 
thought and action; others have not. 


In the even series of students, that is, 
in the cases of those who were in the 
Psychology and Religion course, it is pos- 
sible to check to some degree the effects 
of this particular course. With these 
students the preliminary reports which 
they wrote for their first assignment were 
returned to them for a short time at a 
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final meeting in order to get their reac- 
tions to the course. They were assured 
that what they said would have no effect 
upon any mark which they might receive 
from the course. In some cases very 
marked changes were found to occur dur- 
ing the semester, sometimes from the 
course, sometimes from other courses. In 
every case, however, the change in reli- 
gious ideas, if it amounted to anything, 
seemed to be immanent, to be just ready 
to occur. New relations in some cases 
seemed to have dawned upon the in- 
dividual and a certain unity was effected 
which was lacking before. 

With some students it has been pos- 
sible to have repetition of the whole 
task. Reliability has been tested only by 
a general inspection of the histories. In 
one case where the histories were two 
years apart the changes introduced were 
slight. In both writings this student, a 
Catholic, was shown to be a decided 
modern liberal, very critical of the Catho- 
lic church and entirely removed from it. 
The following year this student entered 
the Psychology and Religion course and 
again wrote a preliminary report for his 
first assignment. In this his position was 
completely changed. In describing his 
present religious attitude, instead of the 
full and free discussion of his previous 
writings, he briefly said, “I believe in all 
that the Catholic church teaches, Heaven 
and Hell and all the rest.” It is not easy 
to trace all of the forces here which ac- 
count for this sudden change after six 
or eight years of alienation from the 
church. Apparently the return to the 
church was not on intellectual grounds, 
and did not leave the student entirely 


happy. 
IV 


Some of the disadvantages which have 
been described would weigh more heavily 
were the study one which attempted corre- 
lations. The attitude assumed throughout 
this study has been that correlation tech- 
nique, in its present form at least, is not 
adequate to such material and that it 
would misrepresent the facts to present 
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correlations. The study is descriptive and 
relational and makes no more claim to 
measurement than a single autobiography 
would do. The main objective was to get 
the student to write as complete a self- 
analysis as possible, in as free and as 
long a recital as he was willing to give. 
The longer that recital is, the more likely 
is he to reveal his inconsistencies, his 
problems and his personality generally. 
Whatever his history, his reaction, his at- 
titude or his habit, he described it in his 
own words without the hampering or 
suggestive characteristic of the phrase- 
ology of another. 

Such liberty imposed a great amount 
of labor upon the analyst. Having de- 
liberately chosen this procedure as the 
one most likely to give a considerable 
picture of the total personality in relation 
to expressed religious ideas—an extensive 
survey rather than an intensive and limited 
focus of research—it became necessary 
to find some adequate means for handling 
it. A large number of cases at first were 
simply read and pondered upon. Guided 
by this preliminary examination, sets of 
items for tabulation were constructed and 
applied to many cases. Students in the 
Psychology and Religion course were 
given case histories of previous years to 
analyze in certain respects. Each of these 
persons had of necessity written his own 
case history, but was prepared only to a 
limited extent to handle such material. 
The majority of the students cooperated 
with criticism of the sources, of the pre- 
liminary analysis and of the methods used. 

Finally a tabulation system of Hollerith 
punch cards carefully worked out with a 
properly constructed code was chosen as 
the most thorough and flexible method of 
tabulation possible. Studies like Katz and 
Allport’s' and like Nathan’s* refer to the 
use of punch card technique, but few 
descriptions’ of such technique are avail- 
able on personality material. For this 
reason a brief description is advisable 
together with a reproduction of a code 
card. A completely coded card is repro- 
duced and the symbols of the items of this 
card are interpreted. 
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Items 1-20: High School were not disrupted by family moves. 


Series X, case 22. Unmarried, male, senior, 
home is more than 60 miles from Ann Arbor. 
20 years of age, Jewish, no reliable information 
on tolerance of father. Grandparents and parents 
born in Russia, subject born in United States. 
A very poor economic background, no indica- 
tion of any recent reduction in income, no 
indication of mother being employed. No in- 
formation on the religious attitudes of 
grandparents. Parents described in such a way 
as to call them dominantly religious, orthodox 
Jews. No information on the parents’ academic 
background. 


Items 21-40: 


No death or divorce of the parents; most 
influenced by the mother and sympathies are 
most with the mother. Family situation is 
classed as very unsatisfactory; subject is the 
middle child of three. He had a very intensive 
Hebrew religious training, his attitude was one 
of liking, he attended the synagogue regularly 
in Grade School, became irregular in High 
School. He was taught prayers in early child- 
hood, a form of grace was said regularly in the 
family. The mother is described as very tolerant. 
The subject gives evidence of antagonism di- 
rected toward him as a Jew in High School and 
in College; he himself is apparently tolerant; 
he shows some sensitivity to prejudice. His 
Grade School period was disturbed and dis- 
rupted. His High School period was not quite 
normal. Both periods were in the Public Schools. 
Health was apparently good. Grade School and 


1. Katz and Allport, 1931. Students’ Attitudes. 
The Syracuse University Reaction Study. 

2. Nathan, Marvin, The Attitude of the Jewish 
Student in the C olleges and Universities to- 
wards his Religion. 

3. The Punched Card Method in Colleges and 
Universities. Edited by G. W. Baehne, 1935. 


Difficulties in High School seem to have 

centered about racial and financial difficulties. 
The subject shows some change in religious 
ideas in High School. In College he was not a 
fraternity member; he gives no effects of such 
non-membership. He is entirely self-supporting 
which he says has had a bad effect on his social 
life and a good effect on his habits and per- 
sonality. He says nothing of the effect of this 
upon his academic work. He does not engage in 
any extra-curricular activities. His aesthetic 
appreciation is coded as meagre; he has no 
= in music and gives none in other aesthetic 

elds. 


Items 41-60: 


He has had one course in Philosophy, two 
courses in Sociology; he says they had no effect 
upon his religious views. He has had three 
courses in Psychology, one of which was dis- 
turbing to him, but such disturbance was settled 
within the course. He reports no other courses. 
The paper is a very full report (26 pages), and 
is vividly given. He reports a strong emotional 
experience at his Bar Mitzvah. The questions 
which he asks in the Preliminary Report con- 
cern both religion and conduct. The main em- 
phasis in his description of religion is on beliefs, 
but includes conduct and relation to a Supreme 
Being; the main emphasis in idea of God is a 
mixture of personal and impersonal. He believes 
in no immortality, he prays occasionally under 
stress with the idea of receiving objective help. 
The greatest help in living is conscience. He is 
classed as showing a tendency to the modern 
position in religion, as showing some thought, 
and as being relatively sure and decided in his 
views. He is sympathetic to the religious body, 
is apparently affected by the religious holidays, 
and is loosely affiliated with an orthodox group. 
He has no apparent religious difficulties, he 
goes rarely to the synagogue, but attends a 
student group fairly regularly. 
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Items 61-80: 

On the conduct items he registers no practice 
of,.but a tolerance of others on boasting, cheating 
on exams, drinking, drunkenness, smoking. He 
registers qualified practice on mild deceit, loose 
speech, and swearing. He registers unqualified 
practice on gambling, petting, and sex pro- 
miscuity. His difficulties in college are centered 
around financial worries; the most demoralizing 
influence in college is the competition in working 
for grades. The most constructive influence for 
him has been the necessity to apply himself. He 
is preparing for law. He says he has no philos- 
ophy of life; thinks the future will provide it. 
He shows some idea of social usefulness; no 
indication of pessimism or melancholy. He was 
a transfer from another state university in his 
junior year. He is a C student with no history 
of disciplinary action. 

The code list or the code, as it is called 
in this study, is not a measuring instru- 
ment. It is simply a framework into which 
the information given in every case his- 
tory may be placed. The subject states his 
case, the analyst applies the code. In order 
that it furnish a true and legitimate frame- 
work, there would need to be a place for 
every possible degree that would be met 
in any case history concerning a selected 
item. If that were true, no item would 
be forced where it did not belong. 

The code list was composed of 150 
selected items which might be expected 
from the histories and which would give 
a large amount of information about each 
student. These ranged all the way from 
age, sex, class in college, birthplace of 
grandparents, parents, and self, to very 
complex and less objective items like “the 
main emphasis in idea of God,” “attitude 
toward the church,” “a real or a possible 
demoralizing influence in college” etc. 
Under every item were a number of 
classes or degrees ranging from 2 to 65. 
In the case of sex, only 2 degrees were 
necessary. In the case of items like “a real 
or a possible demoralizing influence” and 
“the most constructive influence in col- 
lege,” all 65 degrees were used. In every 
item where it was necessary, a class was 
provided for “no indication” and one for 
“not included elsewhere.” This last was 
necessary in order to provide fully against 
forcing an expression under a class where 
it did not belong. 
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The construction of the classes under 
these 150 items advanced very slowly. It 
was a process of formation, modification 
and discard for a considerable time. It 
had to be tested continually by considera- 
tion of the ends in view with inspection 
of the code lists to see whether those ends 
were being realized. Finally after nearly 
3 years’ experimentation, a fairly satis- 
factory instrument for this purpose was 
evolved. 


The problems involved in a coding tech- 
nique are not finished with the construc- 
tion of a code. The personal equation 
enters again strongly with the individuals 
who apply the code. General background, 
academic preparation, interest, ability, and 
willingness to be objective and unbiased, 
all entered into the qualifications neces- 
sary for satisfactory coding. The difficul- 
ties are less when the material is uniform, 
objective and stereotyped, and limited in 
its nature, or when the formation of a 
code precedes the collection of the data. 
Under the conditions of this study it was 
necessary to have cases coded and recoded, 
checked and rechecked. Every case was 
handled by at least 4 persons, many cases 
by more than 4. The long list of items 
was divided into two groups and coders of 
each group had a long period of training 
in the use of their part of the code. 

An item like the “Idea of God” given 
below is a difficult item to code as com- 
pared with others relating to age, sex, 
education of parents, church background, 
etc. 

Item 51—Idea of God (main emphasis) 
1. Personal Creator (anthropomorphic and 
literal implication) 

. Personal (less crude than 1) 

. Impersonal 

. Both personal and impersonal ideas 

. Subjective theism (God within, in the mind, 
in the heart etc.) 

. Any philosophical formulation 

. Agnostic 

. Non-theistic—natural law 

. Non-theistic—strictly mechanistic 


Its coding calls for careful discrimina- 
tion of the ideas given and an adequate 
carry over to the classes given in the code. 
The criteria of classification must be 
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clearly understood and uniformly applied 
by everyone doing such coding. The set of 
classes given in Item 51, like other items, 
arose out of the examination of a large 
number of cases. The nine classes used 
above took the place of a logical apriori 
set of classes which was tried out in an 
earlier code. This logical set of classes 
had been taken from Katz and Allport’s 
list of ideas of God used in the Syracuse 
study. It was found, however, that it 
was not in such a form as to anticipate all 
possible expressions. The item as it was 
developed, therefore, and understood for 
the final code, became a useful framework 
only in which to set any idea which any 
student gave as his present “idea of God.” 
In the last 3 years 20 persons have 
been definitely employed in different ca- 
pacities and for different periods in the 
study, all of them under National Youth 
Administration support. The final re- 
checking has been done by graduate stud- 
ents and seniors under similar employ- 
ment and under constant supervision. 
Three of the five persons so employed 
worked upon the coding for 2 years. 


VI 

With the coding accomplished, the work 
of such a research is finished as far as 
the code cards are concerned. The trans- 
fer of symbols to a Hollerith punch card 
follows in the hands of a tabulating bu- 
reau. The symbols of the code card shown 
above become holes punched in certain 
definite positions on the punch cards. 
These holes permit electrical contacts 
which are the means of the rapid sorting, 
counting, and tabulating which goes on at 
the rate of about 400 per minute. This 
means that in about two minutes the 
Hollerith machine will compute accurately 
the frequencies on 800 cards involved in 
such an item as item 51. The next step 
for the machine is to break up this table 
of frequencies into differences in sex, 
class in college, denomination, religious 
attitude in general and in many other per- 
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tinent items. For example, one item which 
will be of interest to check against item 
51 is that one in which has been recorded 
any trace of pessimism or melancholy in 
the case. Such a check may throw sonie 
light on the question whether or not the 
non-theistic position is inevitably associ- 
ated with pessimism as is sometimes be- 
lieved. 

With proper combinations of checks of 
the 150 items it is possible to secure a 
large amount of meaningful and relational 
material. Item 55 given below tabulates 
the “present religious attitude” of the 
student, as far as it is possible to ap- 
praise it, and is the key item of the study. 


Item 55—Present Attitude 


(a) 1. Fundamentalistic (the strictly ortho- 
dox position of his religious group) 

2. Relatively fundamentalistic (a slight 
break) 

3. Tendency to modernism (considerable 
break with the orthodox position. Does 
not realize the implications of scientific 
concepts ) 

4. Modern liberal—some connection with 
a religious body 

5. Modern liberal—no connection with 
any religious body; religiously in- 
clined in a broad sense 

6. Modern liberal—no connection with 
any religious body; indifferent to it 
and to religion. 

7. Modern liberal—no connection with 
any religious body; antagonistic to it 
and to religion 

(b) 8. Relatively unsure, undecided 

9. Relatively sure, decided 

(c) 0 Shows considerable thought 
y Shows some thought 
x Shows no real thought 


This item will be checked against prac- 
tically every other item on the code card. 
Reference to the interpretation of the 
symbols on the code card given above will 
indicate some of the possibilities of such 
checking. If we grant the richness of the 
sources, the usefulness of the code frame- 
work, the faithfulness and accuracy of 
the application of the code and the trust- 
worthiness of the machine—the study 
should yield some results of interest to 
education in general and to religious edu- 
cation in particular. 
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PREPARATION OF YOUTH FOR MARRIAGE 


Austin L. PorTERFIELD* 


THE PROBLEM 


HERE is a well-known Sanskrit 

story which, dramatizing the time-old 
conflict between the sexes, represents the 
first man as giving the first woman back 
to patience-tried Lord Twashtri, her cre- 
ator, three times in the first few days of 
her existence. Each time, however, he 
returned for the bewildering, yet very 
interesting, person whose presence and 
absence alike proved a source of pain. 

The eternal inevitability of the com- 
plementary relation of man and woman 
thus suggested cannot be denied. The 
idea that conflict in its unwholesome as- 
pects, however, must be the universal and 
eternal lot of man and woman is a dan- 
gerous and wunwarranted assumption. 
That there is, nevertheless, an amazing 
number of Lord Twashtri’s children in 
our modern Western World who find it 
much easier to live without rather than 
with one another after trial, is painfully 
evident. One marriage in less than every 
six in the United States ends in divorce 
and, although the number of divorces 
taken absolutely decreased from 1930 to 
1935, so did the number of marriages, the 
divorce rate, meanwhile, remaining prac- 
tically the same; and the upward swing 
of marriages in 1936 was accompanied 
by a corresponding increase in the num- 
ber of divorces. 

This fact presents one of the most im- 
portant problems with which we are faced 
in modern life—to-wit, the problem of 
marital interaction, on the adjustment of 
which so much depends in achieving the 
greater number of life’s satisfactions. All 
about us are men and women who, failing 
in marriage, nervous, unhappy, and 
thwarted, are seeking compensations and 
escapes both difficult and doubtful. 

In the single hour that has passed since 
writing the above paragraph, I have talked 
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with a young grandmother, now forty, a 
widow, who has recently taken over her 
two-year old grandson and enrolled the 
child’s nineteen-year old mother, divorced 
from a man eleven years her senior, in a 
business college. Possessed of a good 
income until her father’s recent acciden- 
tal death, this girl, who as an only child 
had no one with whom to divide her uni- 
verse, tried the triple roles of wife, mother, 
and divorcee during the brief years of 
adolescence. At the age of sixteen she 
married a poor workman who was unable 
to furnish pretty clothes and servants. 
Now, since her divorce and her father’s 
demise, she will try to make her own way. 
Washing her hands of all responsibility 
for husband and child, and insisting that 
she means to “live her own life,” the young 
woman shows symptoms of trying to do 
it by running away from herself. The 
chances are that she will not succeed. Fur- 
thermore, the girl’s chances are not en- 
hanced by the fact that her mother is 
now trying to recapture life’s lost radiance 
by heavy flirting and by trying to drown 
her troubles in at least a little champagne. 

If the natural urge to mate brought 
marital satisfactions to human beings ir- 
respective of cultural factors to the same 
extent that mating satisfactions come to 
animals other than men without training, 
this young woman, as well as other brides 
and grooms, would be happy without in- 
sights and in spite of backgrounds. But 
human associations in the pursuit of vari- 
ous interests are much more complex than 
those of other animals; and while the 
inherited action patterns of creatures such 
as ants and bees make for almost com- 
plete compatibility, it is a very different 
situation that exists among human beings. 
Their inherited patterns of behavior do 
not provide for complete social under- 
standing, just as they do not make in- 
evitable destructive conflict through al- 
leged human incapacity for social inte- 
gration. 
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Furthermore, the human species is 
motivated by a larger number of in- 
terests than other animals. Its mem- 
bers may, therefore, have more pur- 
suits in common or more that cut across 
one another. Their associations, con- 
structed on the basis of a dovetailing 
of interests that fit into one another in 
differentiated but mutual service, must, in 
large part, be learned. Their interaction 
takes place through such association, 
which may be in the attainment of only 
one interest, such as the economic or the 
political, or it may be toward the attain- 
ment of many goals. 


Marital interaction takes place in the 
pursuit of several goals : economic, sexual, 
recreational, educational, religious, paren- 
tal, ideal, artistic, creative, appreciative, 
and noetic. With these many points of 
contact, there is far more room for in- 
compatibility in the family than in any 
other type of interaction. The husband 
and the wife may find themselves with 
different pictures about one, two, three, 
or more of these different worlds, in 
which they must either live together or 
refuse to live together. And, since they 
did not inherit these cultural pictures bio- 
logically, it is impossible to suppose that 
the mere biological urge to enter into the 
marital relation will provide for happy 
adjustment in the crises that are sure to 
arise in the marital interactive process. 

This position is further supported by 
the fact that husband and wife find them- 
selves thrown together in more intimate 
association and interaction than do the 
members of any other social organization. 
Unmarried, they might make excellent 
business partners, fellow teachers, fellow 
church-members, and the like; but mar- 
riage calls for such intimate interaction 
in economic, sexual, recreational, educa- 
tional, parental, ideal, artistic, poetic, and 
religious matters between two persons who 
have been reared in different scenes and 
have different backgrounds that must dif- 
fer in at least some respects that, the more 
unlike the families from which they come, 
the more likely they are to be incom- 
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patible. 

Let me illustrate. Not long ago, I 
made an attempt to conciliate the differ- 
ences between a husband and a wife. It 
was an impossible task. The husband had 
been reared in a rural community and 
home where the family was of a patri- 
archal type. The father was very much 
the head of the family. The picture which 
the young man brought to the marriage 
relationship was the one he had learned 
in the way the situation had been defined 
for him in the home of his father and 
mother. Consequently, he expected to be 
the head of the family in no uncertain 
sense of the word. On the other hand, 
the wife had developed her concept of a 
satisfactory family in a widow’s home, 
where a woman was the head of the house. 
Thus, the young pair came to the new 
home with two entirely different concepts 
of their respective roles. The result was 
disastrous. All the coercive measures 
known to man cannot keep a couple in 
such a plight as theirs together. 

Marriage has been too dependent upon 
a foundation of romantic infatuation, fly- 
ing-buttressed by social props and legis- 
lation. For, if infatuation leads a youth 
and a maid to the altar who have different 
standards of living; who are interested 
in different activities that continually lead 
them apart; who have different ideals, 
role-concepts, and patterns of culture; 
who have different manners, different con- 
ceptions of slouchiness and neatness, or 
even different conceptions of the values 
of open windows, hot fires, and fresh air ; 
and if this youth and maid do not under- 
stand in the very beginning that adjust- 
ment of personalities is a life-long process 
in the marital relation, moral command- 
ments or strict laws may keep them in 
physical proximity, but no force on earth 
can keep them really married. 

It appears, in the light of these facts, 
that most divorces and most marital un- 
happiness are made before marriage; be- 
fore the time when legislation can become 
any sort of a factor in controlling the 
situation. At least a very considerable 
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proportion of failures grow out of ignor- 
ance of what to expect in marriage and 
of what to look for in courtship. An 
unwise choice of mates is a deadly handi- 
cap to begin with. We may criticize the 
courts for granting divorces on the 
grounds of general incompatibility, where- 
ever such a ground is recognized, but 
nothing is more real as a factor in mar- 
riage failures than incompatibility. 

The divorces that are not made before 
marriage through ignorance of wise mat- 
ing are the products, in large part, of 
ignorance of the social psychology of the 
interactive process in the marital relation. 
The old proverb that “a soft answer turn- 
eth away wrath” has led all too few to 
understand the circular nature of the so- 
cial response, and the cheek-turning, sec- 
ond-mile principle of Jesus seems to need 
a scientific, psychological interpretation 
and application to the interaction that 
goes on in marital relations. 
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It seems, then, that the first road to 
marriage adjustment is not to be found 
in any sort of legislation, however valu- 
able; nor yet in clinics dealing with “per- 
sonality adjustment and family discord” 
only after such discord has arisen. True 
enough, we need to give much more at- 
tention to therapy than we have ever 
given; we need more family clinics than 
we are likely to have for a long time to 
come. Our present methods of dealing 
with disrupted family relations are very 
inadequate. Conflicting roles, sex con- 
flict, cultural conflict, defense mechan- 
isms, escape patterns, destructive com- 
pensations, rationalizations and general 
maladjustments in husbands and wives, 
can be treated with much greater success 
and understanding in domestic relations 
clinics than in the divorce courts; but, 
without the necessary education of the 
public to believe that appeal should be 
made to clinical specialists, they can never 
make much headway. There is today, for 
instance, a prejudice against psychiatrists 
even among large numbers of family 
physicians. 
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The real problem is not the preparation 
of youth to appeal to specialists when 
needed after marriage, but to prepare 
youth sufficiently for courtship and mar- 
riage, to the end that the services of such 
specialists will be less often required. And 
for that purpose we need to find ways 
and means of reaching youth of high 
school and college age or in their “teens” 
and early “twenties,” whether in school 
or out. Not the least of our needs is also 
to reach their parents educationally, since 
the patterns of youth in marriage are so 
largely affected by parental marital pat- 
terns. In order to give such teaching any 
content, any substance, for either parents 
or youth, we must develop a body of con- 
cepts. Good concepts are necessary loco- 
motives for trains of thought. 


Fortunately, however, a great deal has 
already been done in the development of 
concepts. W. I. Thomas, Ernest R. 
Groves, E. W. Burgess, Sigmund Freud, 
Adolph Meyer, C. G. Jung, E. R. Mowrer, 
Harriet Mowrer, Hornell Hart, Virginia 
P. Robinson, C. H. Cooley, Mary P. Fol- 
lett, Kunkel, J. H. Denison, Floyd Dell, 
G. H. Mead, Havelock Ellis, W. A. White 
J. C. Flugel, and many others have made 
valuable contributions in their writings. 
Yet we need concepts without unnecessary 
technical vocabulary, meant for the lay- 
man ; and these tools of thought must lend 
themselves to use and to stimulating hab- 
its of analysis without over-sophistication. 
Worldly-wise word toys to play with in 
sprightly conversation will not lead youth 
to a rational analysis of the relations of 
self and other, or to constructive insights 
into husband-wife relations. Moreover, 
too exclusive an interest in sex as a mar- 
riage factor with little development of 
concepts of concomitant factors will leave 
many forces in the behavioral fields of the 
marriage pair completely unrevealed. 


Whatever concepts the agencies or in- 
stitutions undertaking the training of 
youth for marriage may develop for the 
guidance of leaders, the word-signs for 
these concepts as diffused among the 
masses will have to be assimilable for the 
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masses. Perhaps E. R. Groves and Hor- 
nell Hart speak with the clearest voice 
for the people. Yet it does seem that, 
whatever terms may be used, there is 
great need for the teaching of ideas that 
will enable parents and youth to think 
objectively and analytically about their 
own behavior and the behavior of the other 
in the light of pairs and groups as units 
of interaction in which the behavior of 
the other is a function of the behavior of 
the self, and vice versa, and of the rela- 
tion between the self and the other, as 
well as of the past experiences of each 
member as a role performer in former 
family and other groups. 

As a minimum of ideas essential as a 
body of knowledge for the preparation 
of youth for marital interaction, regard- 
less of the word-signs to be used for these 
ideas, the concepts that follow strongly 
suggest themselves : 

First, we need to know more about 
what constitutes a successful marriage in 
the light of the implications of marital 
relations for personal and social growth. 
This knowledge will depend upon the 
development of a rational scale of values. 
Hence, if values are not subject-matter 
for science, a science of marriage is im- 
possible, and marriage can remain but one 
of the most subjective of the arts. 

Second, we need to teach the difference 
between objectivity and egocentrism. Only 
then will the tendency to self-justification 
give way to rational analysis. 

Third, there should be developed in 
everyone the capacity for sympathetic 
imagination, in order that one group mem- 
ber may be able to take the role of the 
other. As Hornell Hart says with refer- 
ence to counseling, “One of the impor- 
tant things to do in a consultation inter- 
view is to encourage the client to look at 
every problem from the standpoints of 
the other personalities involved.” If that 
is a wise procedure in counseling, it would 
be well to strive to develop in youth the 
capacity to look at every problem involv- 
ing the relations of married personalities 


1 Personality and the Family, page 318. 
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from the standpoint of the other in the 
business of daily living. 

Fourth, closely related to the concept of 
objectivity versus egocentrism, is the con- 
cept of self-knowledge. The Socratic 
ideal, “Know thyself,” has never been 
superseded. Without self-knowledge, no 
one can be conscious, to use the words of 
Jean Piaget, that “the measuring factor 
which is the ego intrudes upon the meas- 
ured entity which is the world;” that 
“the child [who is often an adult] being 
ignorant of his own ego, takes his own 
point of view as absolute, and fails to 
establish between himself and the external 
world of things that reciprocity which 
alone would insure objectivity.”” Reci- 
procity in intimate personal relations is 
much more necessary to objectivity in 
situation analysis than reciprocity with a 
world of things. Without such reciproc- 
ity, others become for us so many things 
to be used, blamed, practically valued, or 
thrown aside and condemned.  Self- 
knowledge is also necessary in the appre- 
ciation of the significance of our habits 
and attitudes. We can have no knowledge 
of the sequences by which we have be- 
come what we are until we become con- 
scious of the relation of self-knowledge 
to the knowledge of these sequences—a 
fact to be emphasized in an appropriate 
educational program. And, certainly, 
without self-knowledge, we cannot recog- 
nize for what they are out specific goals, 
likes, dislikes, and desires. 

In the fifth place, we must teach youth 
what constitutes a rational standard of 
living, in order that, in the establishment 
of a home, they may need what they want 
and may want what they need; in order 
that there may be a satisfactory relation 
between their scale of needs and the scale 
of their desires; and, also, that there may 
be a maximum of agreement on such val- 
ues and standards. 

Sixth, we must develop the concept of 
creative accommodation in every aspect 
of the marital problem. To quote from 


2 Quoted in Virginia P. Robinson, A Changing 
Psychology of Social Case Work, page 120. 
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Hart’s summary of the meaning of this 
concept: “The adjustment of human 
personalities to one another is creatively 
the crux of the whole matter. Accom- 
modation is essential to real success in 
the relations of consultant to client, of 
husband to wife, of parents to children, 
and, indeed, in all vital social relations. 
It is the process by means of which hu- 
man personalities and purposes bring 
themselves to reinforce, enhance, and pro- 
mote each other instead of thwarting and 
damaging each other. It goes beyond 
mere co-operation, because purposes in 
the process of accommodation develop one 
another and achieve organic functional 
relations with each other. In brief sum- 
mary, the following important aspects of 
accommodation may be listed: (a) sym- 
pathetic insight into the purposes and 
possibilities of the other person; (b) re- 
moval of accidental and unnecessary irri- 
tants; (c) avoidance of coercion and 
fraud; (d) joint formulation of plans; 
(e) discovery of areas of agreement be- 
tween the purposes to be accommodated ; 
(f) adoption or invention of solutions 
which express common purposes with a 
minimum of thwarting and damage; (g) 
sacrifice of non-essentials; (h) develop- 
ment of absorbing substitutes for inevit- 
ably thwarted functionings; (i) abandon- 
ment of the demand for one’s ‘rights’ ; (j) 
definite determination, by one or both of 
the parties, that the other person shall 
find fulfillment of personality to the ut- 
most extent possible.” 

In the seventh place, there must be a 
determination to succeed on the part of 
the couple when they enter into marriage. 
The concept of marriage as a trial, rather 
than as a process of creative accommoda- 
tion or integration, is much more condu- 
cive to failure. But the determination to 
succeed, when accompanied by active par- 
ticipation in creative accommodation, 
youth should be shown, will make possible 
a life-long marriage without life-long suf- 
fering; will replace passive acquiescence 
with positive enjoyment. 


3 Personality and the Family, page 321. 
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Eighth and last, but exceedingly im- 
portant, is the diffusion of the concept of 
which so much has already been said ; that 
of compatible or congenial mating. Crea- 
tive accommodation after marriage is 
greatly facilitated by finding a mate who 
will qualify by reason of similar interests 
and complementary differences in the be- 
ginning. This fact needs further stress. 
During courtship, youth needs a rational 
theory of marriage. Youth needs to know 
the meaning of rationally falling in love; 
needs to know the difference between an 
abiding affection for a complementary 
person and the thrill of a romantic, moon- 
glowing infatuation. Children should 
know more about the kinds of persons 
with whom they can afford to fall in love 
in the light of eugenics, mental hygiene, 
personal traits, and cultural backgrounds. 
Then they will say oftener what a wise 
young man once said to me: “I mean to 
marry; and I look forward to marriage 
as affording many of life’s most essential 
values ; but I shall not marry until I have 
found some girl with whom I can afford 
to fall in love.” Now he is married, and 
finds his marriage a most satisfying ex- 
perience. 

SuGGESTED PRocEDURES 

The diffusion of these concepts, the de- 
velopment of right attitudes, and the edu- 
cation of the emotions of youth in prepa- 
ration for marriage will require much 
better organization than we have at pres- 
ent for such purposes. Churches, schools, 
leading journals, some clubs, and a cer- 
tain section of the press show an interest, 
but have not come fully to recognize that 
they have no greater task and can make 
no investment that will pay a larger divi- 
dend. 

Why should not educational institutions 
select emotionally mature and capable stu- 
dents, and train them for teaching and 
counseling high school youth in the social 
psychology of courtship and marriage? 
Why should not home economics depart- 
ments expand their programs and be 
staffed with such teachers? Why should 
not 4H clubs give as much attention to 
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home as involving marital relations as they 
do to heart, head, health, and hands? Why 
should not the religious press, especially, 
consider education for marital relations 
as important as education for industrial 
and international relations and give it as 
much space? Why can we not develop a 
sense of responsibility on the part of the 
cinema and the newspaper for improving 
youth’s knowledge of both ethics and the 
psychology of family relations? Why 
cannot all social institutions contrive to 
bring young men and women together on 
the most constructive plane? 

To get these things done is no small 
task. The church can be a real leaven in 
the right direction if it will only take the 
lead among the institutions named. It will 
learn to lead in marital education by edu- 
cating its ministers and supervisors of reli- 
gious education to be leaders of congrega- 
tional constituencies, which are made up of 
teachers, doctors, club leaders, social 
workers, and editors, as well as their cli- 
ents and patrons. To this end, schools 
of religion and seminaries might well en- 
courage ministers to pursue courses in 
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sociology, psychology, social psychology, 
the family, social psychiatry, mental hy- 
giene, and abnormal psychology. Such a 
religious leader could surely become a 
better counselor than he would be other- 
wise. He could organize both adult and 
young people’s classes in marital educa- 
tion and train teachers for such classes. 
He could develop a church library on 
courtship, marriage, and parenthood and 
point out the best literature in the field. 
He could cooperate with agencies inter- 
ested in marital training and counseling 
by educating the public to appeal to them 
when needful, by encouraging youth to 
seek such training in high school and col- 
lege, and by acquainting himself sympa- 
thetically with what various agencies are 
attempting along these lines. 

Last, but not least, a properly educated 
minister could use his pulpit to help youth 
consider the psychology of mating ; to see, 
for instance, that the Christian attitude 
in marriage is compatible with the scien- 
tific—remembering, of course, that one’s 
own behavior may be a very considerable 
factor in the problem to be solved. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL INSTRUCTION IN AMERICAN PROTES- 
TANT SEMINARIES, 1936* 


EARLE EuBANK** 


Introduction 


HE YEAR 1800 may be taken as a 

symbolical date for an era of great 
social awakening in the Western world. 
A transition from the older individualistic 
emphasis to the broader societary con- 
sciousness was under way. The manifesta- 
tions of this awakening were diverse. 
They included such developments as the 
establishment of political democracies ; 
the rise of great industrial centers; the 
establishment of public school systems; 
the formation of trade unions; the de- 
velopment of ideal communities such as 
those established by Fourier and Kingsley 
in the old world, and by various religious 
groups in the new world; the beginnings 
of social legislation ; the rise of the charity 
organization movement ; and by no means 
least, the rise of the social sciences, and 
especially of Sociology. 

All of these developments had in com- 
mon a conception of problems and re- 
sponsibilities as collective, and each was in 
its own way seeking, directly or indirectly, 
a solution of perplexities having their 
roots in collective situations. 

Religion, however, was one of the fields 
in which there was a definite lag behind 
these general manifestations of social 
consciousness. So tremendous was the 
influence of medieval theology that the 
churches were still preoccupied with the 
individualistic task of saving individual 
souls while paying little attention to the 
community as a whole. In their anxiety 
to rescue single brands from the burning, 
they failed to see the greater task of put- 
ting out the conflagration from which 


*Presented before the Section on Sociology of 
Religion, American Sociological Society, 
Chicago, December, 1936. 
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the brands were to be snatched. Long 
after the social sciences were proclaiming 
the basic fact of the interdependence of 
human lives, the churches were continu- 
ing to lay stress upon the personal ac- 
ceptance of theological creeds. 

Eventually, however, largely due to 
the prophetic voice of Walter Rauschen- 
busch, there began to stir within the 
churches in America, a new vision of a 
social gospel, one in which the redemption 
of the individual was perceived to be 
inseparable from the redemption of so- 
ciety ; a gospel which recognized that the 
canons of righteousness should be applied 
to social relations quite as much as to 
individual conduct; a gospel which saw 
that full growth of the individual spirit 
necessitated soil of a righteous social 
order. 

However clearly this social vision ap- 
peared to the few, the church as a whole 
still had its eyes veiled by the traditions 
of the past. The pulpits still were devoted 
to the expounding of theological ques- 
tions and disputes on dogma and creed, 
and the average congregation heard little 
from its Sabbath pulpits that bore more 
than a remote relation to the social prob- 
lems of the day and age. Not only were 
they silent upon such broad questions as 
peace and war, race relations, and the 
unchristian aspects of an acquisitive so- 
ciety, but too frequently they failed to see 
the social problems of their immediate 
community. Even the Christian injunc- 
tion to love one’s neighbor as one’s self 
found little practical expression beyond 
that of alms giving. At the most, Chris- 
tian sympathy expressed itself in the 
salvaging of an occasional individual, and 
almost never visualized the comparative 
futility of so doing while the unchristian 
processes went on that allowed the wreck- 
age to continue. 
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Gradually, as social ideas spread, the 
churches began to be criticized for lagging 
behind in this important respect. In par- 
ticular the criticism was directed toward 
the seminaries, the institutions to which 
were intrusted the preparation of stu- 
dents who were later to enter the ministry 
and to assume the responsibility for lead- 
ership of the various congregations. It 
was observed that the curricula were al- 
most exclusively devoted to courses deal- 
ing with theological exposition, Biblical 
exegesis in the creedal sense, dead lan- 
guages, and other matters having to do 
with the older conception of Christianity. 
Only here and there did one become 
aware of a socialized instructor who was 
organizing his courses in a way which 
would lay a social vision before his youth- 
ful ministers. 

Until recent years this state of affairs 
within the seminaries seems to have con- 
tinued, being held by the dead weight of 
long tradition no less than by the failure 
of the leaders to perceive the significance 
of the changing emphasis. 

But a change was coming, as has been 
evidenced by the increasing number of 
social creeds and other pronouncements 
that have been made by the various de- 
nominations, the increasing number of 
commissions appointed to consider social 
questions, and the increasing appearance 
of topics of social righteousness upon 
convention programs. 

In 1924 was organized the section on 
Sociology and Religion of the American 
Sociological Society. Its establishment 
grew out of the assumption that sociology 
and religion had much in common. The 
common denominator which they have is 
this sense of “the social” which we have 
been discussing. Sociology arose a cen- 
tury ago in large measure because of the 
recognition of the social inter-relation be- 
tween human beings and because of its 
conviction that these could be understood 
and used in practical ways. Religion in 
its more recent sense of involving social 
relations and responsibilities rests upon 
the same postulate. The more clear-seeing 
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of the religious leaders perceive that it is 
impossible for religion to perform its 
tasks without an understanding not only 
of social problems and the social environ- 
ment, but also of the principles that oper- 
ate in human society. To these it has 
been apparent that the attitudes and 
techniques of the churches must be 
changed, that to accomplish this the at- 
titude of pastors must be changed, and 
that to accomplish this the curricula of 
the seminaries must be changed. 

As a result of this conviction several 
studies have already been made, analyzing 
the material and content of theological 
instruction. The year that this section 
was formed Dr. R. L. Kelly published 
a report entitled Theological Education In 
America (Institute of Social and Religi- 
ous Research, 1924). Ten years later a 
much more comprehensive study was 
made by Dr. William Adams Brown, Dr. 
Mark A. May and others: The Education 
of American Ministers (Institute of 
Social and Religious Research, 1934. 
Four volumes). 

The present study is intended to sup- 
plement the information contained in the 
reports above mentioned, having particu- 
lar reference to the nature and extent of 
sociological instruction in American sem- 
inaries. If the assumption underlying the 
foundation of this section twelve years ago 
was correct, that Sociology and Religion 
had enough in common to warrant its 
establishment, then the question of the 
nature and extent of sociological instruc- 
tion given to ministerial students, should 
be of concern to members of this Section. 
The present report is based upon a study 
and analysis made, by the writer, of forty- 
five Protestant seminaries. These have 
been selected as representative of eight of 
the denominations having the larger 
memberships in the United States, as well 
as seven leading seminaries which are 
non-denominational; and they have been 
selected with reference to a_ wide, 
geographical distribution. 

All of the forty-five seminaries which 
have been used in this study are included 
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in the master list of seminaries studied by 
Brown and May, and all but ten of them 
are members of the National Conference 
of Theological Seminaries. 

The material used has been the official 
curricula of the schools themselves sup- 
plemented by personal correspondence. 

The study has been directed to the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. Should Sociology have a definite 
place within the seminary curricula? 

2. If so, what contribution should it be 
expected to make to preparation for the 
Christian ministry? 

3. What courses in Sociology and re- 
lated subjects are included in the seminary 
curricula? What is their nature and 
amount? What is their ratio to the cur- 
ricula as a whole? To what extent are 
they required? 

4. What is the quality of the Sociology 
taught in the seminaries? 

The answers to these questions are dis- 
cussed in the following pages, and sum- 
maries are given in the Appendices which 
follow the main body of the report. Ap- 
pendix A gives a list of seminaries, their 
location and denomination, and a sum- 
mary of certain data on each. Appendix 
B gives a summary and classification of 
the social science courses from all of the 
seminaries studied. 


Should Sociology Have a Definite Place 
in the Seminary Curricula? 

Obviously, the content of any curricu- 
lum is an answer to the more fundamental 
question: “What are the objectives of 
theological instruction?” So long as the 
chief functions of the ministry were con- 
ceived to be the building up of the church 
as an institution, the regeneration of in- 
dividual souls, and the doctrinal educa- 
tion, and moral and spiritual watch over 
its communicants, naturally the courses 
offered would be devoid of social consci- 


ousness. 

That this is no longer generally true is 
indicated by the replies of the seminaries 
to the above question in this study. With 
the exception of eleven schools, courses 
in Sociology (or near-Sociology) are of- 
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fered in all—a radical change from a few 
years ago. (See Kelly: Theological Edu- 
cation in America, Chap. 3.) Many of the 
letters received went much beyond a sim- 
ple affirmative, often indicating that a 
negative position was unthinkable. Here 
are typical examples : 

“We consider it a very essential part of 
theological training.” (Auburn) 

“We regard adequate sociological in- 
struction as essential to a well-rounded 
preparation of divinity students.” (But- 
ler) 

“That theological teaching should have 
a definite sociological background there 
can be no question, for religion is con- 
cerned with the group life as certainly as 
it is with the life of the individual, and 
indeed the two can hardly be dissevered.” 
(General Theological—N. Y. C.) 

“Every member of our faculty recog- 
nizes that sociology has a definite place in 


‘the curriculum of our modern semin- 


aries.” (Garrett) 

“Our faculty is unanimous and em- 
phatic in the conviction that social sub- 
jects have a definite place in the curricu- 
lum—and we teach such subjects freely 
and fearlessly.” (Pacific School of Re- 
ligion) 

“Sociology is very necessary in every 
minister’s preparation.” (Southern Bap- 
tist) 

Of those 11 which do not have Soci- 
ology, two apologetically explain that it 
is because their curricula are already so 
full that they do not have room to add 
sociological courses, although they regard 
them as badly needed. A third seminary 
writes : 

“Sociology, like Philosophy or Econom- 
ics or Psychology, is a subject which 
should be taught in the university cur- 
ricula rather than in the professional 
school ; and it is important that men going 
into the ministry should be familiar with 
it. Certain of the courses in the theological 
curricula, notably those in Christian ethics 
and the church and its community, must 
be based upon the results of sociological 
investigation and to the extent Sociology 
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does enter properly into the curricula. It 
does this in the same way that Psychology 
and Philosophy and Economics all enter 
into the courses of the theological cur- 
ricula, not to be studied in themselves in 
the theological seminaries, but in the uni- 
versity.” (Union Theological Seminary, 
N.Y.C.) 

Only one seminary of the entire forty- 
five expressed an opposite point of view. 
It wrote as follows: 

“Sociology should not usually have a 
place in the curricula of the theological 
seminary. It belongs distinctly to the arts 
curricula and not to the theological cur- 
ricula, whose center should be the study 
of the Bible and the subjects closely cor- 
related with it.” (Westminster Theologi- 
cal Seminary) 


What Contribution Should Sociology Be 
Expected to Make to Preparation 
for the Ministry? 

Thirty of the forty-five seminaries 
wrote in detail upon this point, many of 
them with an emphasis and fervor that 
should be most gratifying to every one 
who regards this as a part of the essential 
educational training for the ministry. 

The following is the gist of some of 
the more specific replies: 

1. To develop social-mindedness. 

2. To learn the use of social service 
methods. 

3. To facilitate the establishment of re- 
lationships between the church and 
the various social agencies. 

4. To develop a more competent social 
service within the community. 

5. To bring about a better understand- 
ing of the community. 

6. To bring about a better understand- 
ing of human problems. 

7. To acquire a body of usable informa- 
tion. 

8. To understand better the relation of 
the church and other social institu- 
tions. 

9. To interpret the major social forces 
and interests that are now operating. 

10. To achieve an instrumentality for 


intelligent appraisal of church ac- 
tivities. 

11. To lay a foundation for more in- 
telligent theology. 

12. To lay a foundation for more in- 
telligent ethics. 

13. To establish a sound social theory. 


14. To establish a dependable basis of 
values. 


15. To make possible a proper interpreta- 
tion of the social gospel. 

16. To help provide a sound social phi- 
losophy ; especially so that one will 
not be carried away by strong 
propaganda for unsound causes. 


An examination of the correspondence 
indicates that the expected contributions 
seem to fall under the following major 
divisions : 

1. To supply information. 

2. To develop practical procedures and 
techniques especially in the field of 
social work. 

3. To awaken sympathy or develop at- 
titudes leading to Christian activities. 


4. To develop a sound social philosophy 
of life. 


While it is evident from these answers 
that the seminaries are asking more than 
Sociology can fulfill, and more than falls 
within its proper jurisdiction, it is greatly 
significant that such a change has taken 
place in the seminaries as is indicated by 
such expectations. From the standpoint 
of social theory it is disappointing that 
so few—only eight—conceive of Soci- 
ology as important in laying a foundation 
upon which the answers to practical prob- 
lems should be based; and only eleven, 
out of 228 courses listable as Sociology, 
are primarily devoted to “principles.” 
This disproportion is doubtless partly due 
to the assumption (largely unwarranted) 
that “principles” have been studied before 
entering the seminary; but the whole 
context indicates that the function of 
Sociology as a formulator of basic theory 
is ignored. / 
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W hat Courses in Sociology and Related Subjects Are Included 
in the Curricula of the Seminaries? 
The following is an exhibit constructed from their own reports: 
: No. of 
Title of Courses No. of | Seminaries 
courses giving 
GROUP I—Corresponding to customary courses in Sociology 
1. Sociological Theory and Principles 
under ” “Fundamentals,”’ “‘General Sociology,” 
4. Social Institutions ara the Family) 
“The Community’’—3; ‘‘The Church of the 
“Social Institutions’ 17 12 
5. Urban-Rural Sociology 
“Urban Sociology’’—9; ‘‘Rural Sociology’’—20; Urban-Rural—2._.___. 31 18 
6. Anthropology and Race Relations 
Anthropology—6; Race 14 9 
7. Social Problems and Social Reconstruction 
Listed under such titles as ‘‘Problems,” ‘‘Pathology,’’ “‘Disorganiza- 
tion,”’ ‘‘Changes,”’ ‘“‘Crime and Delinquency, ” “The Church and 
Social 47 20 
9. Sociology of Religion 
Including 10 on “The Social Thought of Christianity’’__- ice 15 
10. Social Research and Investigation 
GROUP II.—Courses other than Sociology 
12. Economics 
Including 9 on “Economic Probleme’... 15 9 
13. Politics and Government 
Including 8 on “International Problems’... 13 8 
14. Psychology 
Including: Psychological Theory and Principles—7; ‘‘Personality”’ 
—8; Child Psychology’—6; Abnormal Psychology—7; ‘‘Psy- 
Ge 67 26 
15. Historical and Cultural 
Including Biblical and Church History and Culture... 11 
16. Social Work 
Including Social Work, Social Welfare, and Social Agencies—12; 
Case Work—6; Programs of Community Service—6_................... 24 11 
SUMMARY 
Group I—Sociology Courses.............................................-228 
Group II—Other than 143 
GRANS 
No. Seminaries No. Seminaries not Total 
giving coursesin giving instruction in Seminaries 
Other Social ‘Sciences... 22 23 45 
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Course titles and descriptions are by no 
means infallible guides to classification, 
for the same words often cover a di- 
versity of materials. However, the fore- 
going categories have been worked out 
as accurately as possible from the ma- 
terials available. These fall into two ma- 
jor divisions : 

Group I: Corresponding to customary 

courses in Sociology.......................... 228 
Group II : Corresponding to customary 

courses in other departments allied 


to Sociology 143 


Total 


This report is primarily concerned with 
the materials of Group I. From this dis- 
play it is apparent that courses in social 
problems and social reconstruction, and 
courses in social ethics, lead by a wide 
margin. Noteworthy, however, is the con- 
siderable number of courses given to vari- 
ous social institutions. One is struck by 
the great emphasis upon rural sociology, 
given by eighteen different schools, thus 
indicating the awakening interest and re- 
sponsibility for the too long neglected 
rural field. 

An encouraging feature is to be found 
in the fact that thirteen courses are given 
in social research and investigation, thus 
indicating the very wholesome tendency 
toward critical and objective examination 
of materials, which is in sharp contrast 
with earlier instruction which was pri- 
marily constructed out of speculations and 
factually unsupported generalizations. 

We have already commented upon the 
fact that of the 228 courses only eleven— 
approximately one in twenty—are devoted 
to Sociological Theory and Principles; to 
which might be added six in Social Psy- 
chology. These seventeen, subtracted 
from the 228, leave 211, most of which 
are, we hope, real “Applications of Soci- 
ological Theory.” 

As to Group II, the outstanding fea- 
ture is that nearly half of the 143 courses 
are in Psychology (other than social 
psychology), which indicates most strik- 
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ingly the awakening of the seminary to 
the importance of questions involved in 
the understanding of the mental makeup 
of individual men. 

The thirty one courses concerning other 
lands reported in this list under “Histori- 
cal and Cultural’ are, it should be noted, 
to be distinguished from the courses in 
Biblical lands and church history, hence, 
seem to represent a very definite trend in 
the direction of seeking to obtain informa- 
tion unbiased by Biblical presuppositions. 

Notable also is the fact that Economics, 
and Politics and Government, are both 
included in a considerable number of these 
curricula—nine schools. 

Still another trend is indicated in the 
cluster of twenty-four courses relating 
to social work. Their presence indicates 
an awakening on the part of the semi- 
naries to the fact that the religious stress 
upon caring for the poor and the needy 
calls for professional technique for which 
mere “Christian charity” is no adequate 
substitute. There is still an abundance of 
churches which regard the giving of relief 
as a religious exercise to be divorced from 
scientific discrimination; but instruction 
following the lines of intelligent case work 
and social service will go far toward dis- 
pelling that attitude and bringing about a 
closer cooperation between churches and 
those social agencies which are now doing 
professionally what the church did with 
hopeless inadequacy for so many genera- 
tions. 

The sum total of these courses is 371. 
This number is only 7.7 per cent of the 
total of 4830 courses appearing in the 
combined curricula of the seminaries 
studied. Upon the surface this will appear 
to be a disproportionately small amount 
of attention to be given to that part of 
the curricula which is closely related to the 
immediate problems of everyday life. The 
case is, however, somewhat better than the 
figures indicate since seventeen of the 
seminaries studied were a part of colleges 
and universities in which many more so- 
cial subjects were available and which in 
some cases (it was impossible to learn 
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just how many) would accept courses 
toward their degrees from the Liberal 
Arts offerings in addition to those in- 
cluded in their own lists. The above re- 
port has been confined wholly to the 
courses actually included by the seminaries 
in their own curricula, although in six or 
eight cases the attention of the student 
was called to the fact that if he wished 
to do so he could take courses from the 
Liberal Arts college and have them also 
accepted toward the degree. 

To what extent is Sociology a part of 
ministerial education? The widespread 
and unequivocal endorsement of Soci- 
ology as a part of ministerial education 
which has been given by the various sem- 
inaries is highly encouraging. But what 
do we find when we inquire as to the pro- 
portional extent of this expression? 

The following is a blunt statement of 
what the analysis has revealed: 

The total number of all courses given by 
the forty-five seminaries in all subjects is 
4,830. Of these, only 228 are courses 
corresponding to customary courses in 
Sociology, or only 4.6%. If to these 228 
we add all the courses in Psychology, 
Economics, Politics and Government, 
History, Culture, and Social Work, it 
brings the total of Sociology and related 
courses up to 371; but this is still only 
7.7% of the total. Certainly this is an 
exceedingly inadequate proportion of 
work for the preparation of potential 
religious leaders for a day that is in the 
midst of a storm-tossed ocean of social 
perplexities. 

Letters from thirty-eight of the forty- 
five seminaries specifically stated that they 
regarded Sociology as essential to prep- 
aration for the ministry, and only one 
stated the opposite point of view. (No 
reply was received from the other six.) 
In spite of this, however, only thirty- 
seven seminaries give any Social Science 
courses at all, and only thirty-four semi- 
naries give courses in Sociology. Only 
fifteen of these require any work in Soci- 
ology for graduation ; and only two others 
require that Sociology must be offered as 
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an undergraduate prerequisite to entrance. 
When we add the eleven that give no work 
at all, and nineteen which make no re- 
quirement, we find that there are thirty 
of our forty-five seminaries where a per- 
son may complete his course and enter 
upon duties as a full fledged seminary 
graduate without having had any kind of 
preparation in Sociology or any other 
Social Science. 

Of course, it is probable that a very 
considerable number take work in Soci- 
ology as an elective. However, that can- 
not be done in the eleven seminaries where 
none is given; and in eight other semi- 
naries, only one course of any kind is 
given. Here, then, are nineteen of our 
forty-five, in which little is available, even 
to those who desire it. 


What is the Quality of the Sociology 
Taught in the Seminaries? 

Here we are on dangerous ground if 
we try to pass judgment upon the basis 
of externals. Excellent courses in Soci- 
ology are sometimes taught by men who 
have had little graduate work; whereas 
many a Ph.D. diploma has covered vast 
ignorance and inefficiency. However, our 
study brings out the following objective 
facts: 

Among the thirty-four seminaries giv- 
ing the 228 courses in Sociology, only 
twelve instructors were found bearing the 
title of instructor in “Sociology.” Only 
two others were listed as instructors in 
“Sociology and (some other field)”. 
Thirty-two of the teachers, teaching a 
total of 128 courses among them, bore 
some other title than that of instructor in 
“Sociology.” It is obvious from the desig- 
nations which the institutions themselves 
use, that most of these instructors are by 
no means specialists in Sociology, but that 
they are men whose specialty is something 
else—frequently they have some theologi- 
cal title—and are taking on a few courses 
in Sociology as a sideline. As a matter 
of fact, 173 of the 228 courses are taught 
by other than instructors in “Sociology,” 
or a Sociology combination, a total of over 


75%. 
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Thus it appears that in spite of the 
seminaries’ ardent insistence that Sociol- 
ogy should be a part of the educational 
preparation of ministerial students, the 
majority of the courses are taught by per- 
sons who are themselves untrained in 
Sociology. This doubtless is largely re- 
sponsible for the great variety of mate- 
rials taught in our seminaries under the 
name of Sociology, but whose content can 
hardly be recognized as such. 

Certain courses bear titles that betray 
an almost ludicrous misconception of the 
content of what have long been “stan- 
dard” courses in various fields. Examples : 
one course entitled Anthropology carries 
the explanatory sub-title, “Man and Sin”. 
Another, entitled Psychology, is described 
as dealing with “Guilt and Forgiveness”. 
Another distinguishes between “natural” 
science and “divine” science. Other titles 
which seem to indicate confusion are “Pas- 
toral Psychiatry”, “New Testament So- 
ciology”, “Church Administration and So- 
ciology”, and “Missionary Sociology”. 


Conclusions 


Our conclusions, then, based upon the 

materials of this and previous studies of 
the question of Sociology and its relation 
to seminary instruction, are the following : 
1. That the most encouraging attitude 
prevails on the part of the seminaries 
toward the importance of the social 
sciences, and especially of Sociology, 
as a part of the education for the 
ministry. 
That a marked advance has been made 
in the incorporation of instruction in 
the social sciences, and especially of 
Sociology, into the curricula of the 
seminaries. The increase is not only in 
regard to the number of seminaries 
which are now committed to the prin- 
ciple, but also in the increase in the 
proportion of the entire curriculum 
occupied by this subject matter. 


to 


But: 

3. That the amount of material offered 
in the social sciences and especially in 
Sociology is still far from adequate in 
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- proportion to the enormously increased 
emphasis upon social questions which 
present day society is called upon to 
recognize. 

4. That in spite of the recognition by 
religious leaders of the part such in- 
struction should play in ministerial 
education, the fact remains that there 
are for the most part, no guarantees 
that the student will have such courses. 
Although there is a strong sentiment 
in the seminaries that such instruction 
should be a part of the student’s 
preparation, only two require Soci- 
ology as prerequisite to entrance, and 
in only a minority of seminaries is it 
a required part of the course. 

5. That a good deal of confucion still 
exists in the seminaries as to what 
Sociology is, and as a result a good 
many titles of the courses now given 
are really misleading upon this point. 

6. That of the so-called standard courses 
in Sociology that are given, the num- 
ber dealing with fundamental theory 
and basic principles is pitifully meager, 
especially as contrasted with courses 
of other kinds. 

7. That the great majority of those who 
are entrusted with the teaching of 
Sociology are men who themselves 
lack adequate specialized preparation 
in the field, and who carry the Soci- 
ology courses as an adjunct to some 
other subject. In spite of the excep- 
tions which doubtless exist, we may 
question the competency of much of 
the instruction given under such cir- 
cumstances. 


The above conclusions have not been 
made in a critical spirit, nor fault-finding 
mood, nor should they be interpreted as 
antagonistic to, or unsympathetic with, 
the seminaries. On the contrary, this 
study, like the others which have preceded 
it, has been prompted by an especial inter- 
est in seminary instruction, and has been 
made in the hope of contributing to a 
problem which must continue to be of 
common interest both to Sociology and 
to Religion. 
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School 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


» Aubure Sent... 
. Bangor 
. Bible College of Missouri._.............. 
- Bloomfield Theol. Sem................ 
. Boston Univ. School of Theol......... 


. Brite College of the Bible.............. 


. Butler Univ., College of Religion... 


. Candler School of Theol................... 


. Chicago Theol. Sem 


Auburn, N. Y. 
Presbyterian 


Bangor, Me. 
Congregational 


Columbia, Mo. 
Disciples of Christ 


Bloomfield, N. J 
Presbyterian 


Boston, Mass. 
Methodist Episcopal 


(Texas Christian Univ.) 
Fort Worth, Tex 
Disciples of Christ 


Indianapolis, Ind 
Disciples of Christ 


(Emory Univ.) 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Methodist Episcopal 


Chicago, 
Congregational 


Church Divinity School of the 


Pacific 


Berkeley, Calif. 
Protestant Episcopal 


Colgate Divinity School... 
Rochester, N. Y 
Baptist 


Concordia Theol. Sem 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Mo. 
other states 


Crozer Theol. Sem 


Chester, Pa. 
Baptist 


Drake Univ., College of the Bible.. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Disciples of Christ 


Drew Theol. Sem 


Madison, N. J. 
Methodist Episcopal 


Duke Univ. School of Religion........ 
Durham, N 
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APPENDIX A 
REPORTS FROM INSTITUTIONS 
All Courses Social Science Courses 
Total 
Total Total Total Total pre- 

listed required listed | required |requisites 
71 90 hrs. 2 0 0 
81 80 hrs. 4 0 0 
42 ? 0 0 0 
28 92 hrs. 2 1 0 
140 90 hrs. 27 1 0 
41 90 hrs. 0 0 0 
89 90 hrs. 0 0 0 
119 142 hrs. 17 2 0 
304 30 mjs. 16 0 
170 80 hrs. 26 0 0 
116 90 hrs. 16 3 0 
43 120 hrs. 1 0 0 
78 108 hrs. 8 0 0 
92 110 hrs. 5 1 0 

154 90 hrs. 32 0 4 hrs. 
90 90 hrs. 19 1 0 


Methodist Episcopal 
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REPORTS FROM INSTITUTIONS 
School All Courses Social Science Courses 
Total 
Total Total Total Total pre- 
listed required listed | required |requisites 
17. Eastern Baptist Theol. Sem............. 45 104 hrs. 1 1 0 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baptist 
18. Eden Theol. Sem 89 105 hrs. 4 0 0 
Webster Groves, Mo. 
Evangelical Synod of No. America 
19. Episcopal Theol. School.................--- 69 15.5 2 0 0 
Cambridge, Mass. units 
Protestant Episcopal 
20. Evangelical Lutheran Theol. Sem... 47 34 2 1 1 
Columbus, Ohio units 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Ohio 
21. General Theol. Sem 74 30 2 i 0 
New York City units 
Protestant Episcopal 
22. Hartford Theol. Sem 308 90 27 11 0 
Hartford, Conn. 
Non-denominational 
23. Harvard Univ. Theol. School.......... 152 ? 21 0 0 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Non-denominational 
24. Iliff School of Theol 115 30 26 0 2 
Denver, Colo. 
Methodist Episcopal 
25. Kansas City Baptist Theol. College 72 94 hrs. 10 0 1 
Kansas City, Kans. 
Baptist 
26. Newton Theol. Institute...................| 100 95 hrs. 13 1 0 
Newton Center, Mass. 
(and Andover) 
Baptist and Congregational 
27. Northern Baptist Theol. Sem......... 143 36 mjs. 8 0 0 
Chicago, Il. 
Baptist 
28. Oberlin Graduate School of Theol... 101 90 hrs. 7 4 0 
Oberlin, Ohio 
Non-denominational 
29. Pacific School of Religion.................. 125 80 hrs. 9 0 0 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Non-denominational 
30. Presbyterian Theol. Sem................... 135 96 hrs. 13 0 0 
Chicago, Ill. 
Presbyterian 
31. Presbyterian Theol. Sem................... 67 ? 3 0 0 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Presbyterian 
32. Princeton Theol. Sem...................--.- 78 93 hrs. 2 0 0 
Princeton, N. J. 
Presbyterian 
33. Seabury Divinity School 88 37 2 1 0 
Faribault, Minn. units 
Protestant Episcopal 
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REporTS FROM INSTITUTIONS 


School All Courses Social Science Courses 
Total 
Total Total Total Total pre- 
listed required listed | required |requisites 
34. Southern Baptist Theol. Sem... 95 ? 4 1 0 
Louisville, Ky. 
Baptist 
35. Southern Methodist Univ. School 
of Theol 108 30 mjs. | 14 1 0 
Dallas, Tex. 
Methodist 
36. Southwestern Baptist Theol. Sem... 89 ? 0 0 0 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Baptist 
37. Theol. Sem. of the Protestant 


Alexandria, Va. 
Protestant Episcopal 


38. Union Theol. Sem 108 90 22 6 0 
New York City units 
Non-denominational 

39. Union Theol. Sem...............-...---------- 97 114 hrs. 6 0 0 
Richmond, Va. 
Presbyterian 

40. Univ. of Chicago Divinity School..| 218 27 mijs. 18 3 0 
Chicago, III. 
Baptist 

41. Univ. of Southern Calif. School 

of Religion... 146 ? 17 2 0 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Methodist Episcopal 


42. Vanderbilt Univ. School of Religion| 118 126 hrs. 6 2 2 yrs. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Non-denominational 


43. Westminster Theol. Sem..__............. 72 43 0 0 0 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Presbyterian 
44. Yale Univ. Divinity School.............. 155 12 15 ? 3 
New Haven, Conn. units 
Non-denominational 
45. Garrett Biblical Institute__............ | 183 33 13 1 0 
Evanston, Illinois mjs. 
Methodist 
DENOMINATIONAL DISTRIBUTION: GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION: 
Baptist 8 New England...... 7 
| Congregational 2 Middle Atlantic Coast....-..............-.-.- 9 
} Congregational and Baptist (combined). 1 Southern 9 
Disciples 4 Mid West.. 16 
5 Rocky Mountain 1 
Evangelical Lutheran 3 Pacific Coast 3 
Methodist Episcopal 8 
Presbyterian 7 
Non Denominational | 


Total. 45 


| 


Total 
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APPENDIX B 


A SuMMary OF THE STATUS OF INSTRUCTION IN SOCIOLOGY AND RELATED CourRSES 
1n 45 ProrestaNT SEMINARIES (SCHOOL YEAR oF 1935-36) 


Total number of all courses given by the 45 seminaries, in all subjects 4,830 


Total number of all courses corresponding to customary courses in Sociology (given by 
34 seminaries) 228 


Sociology courses are what per cent of total of all courses 4.59% 


Total number of all courses in the social sciences (including Sociology, Psychology, Eco- 
nomics, Politics and Government, Historical and Cultural, and Social Work)—given by 
37 seminaries 371 


Social sciences—courses are what percent of total of all courses 7.68% 


Number of seminaries stating that they regard Sociology as essential to preparation for 


the ministry 38 
Number of seminaries in which Sociology is a subject required for graduation.............. 15 
Number of seminaries in which some social science is prerequisite to entrance.....................-.- 11 
Number of seminaries in which Sociology is prerequisite to entrance 2 


Number of seminaries in which Sociology is NOT REQUIRED, either for entrance, 


or for seminary graduation 30 
Of the 45 seminaries, how many give NO courses in Sociology 11 
Number giving courses in Sociology. 34 


Eight (8) give only one (1) course 
Ten (10) give 2, 3, or 4 courses 
Four (4) give 5 to 8 courses 
Twelve (12) give more than 8 
Number giving NO courses in Psychology 19 


Number giving NO courses in other Social Sciences 23 


Of the 34 seminaries giving 228 courses in Sociology, by whom are they taught? 


Number of instructors in “Sociology” 12 
Number of Sociology courses taught by them 51 
Number of instructors in “Sociology and (some other field)” Z 
Number of Sociology courses taught by them 4 
Number of instructors in fields related to Sociology 32 
Number of Sociology courses taught by them 128 
Number of courses taught by instructors in fields other than Sociology and related 45 
fields 45 


Percent of the 228 courses in Sociology taught by other than instructors in “Sociology” 
or “Sociology and (some other field)” 75.8% 
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THE MAJOR OBJECTIVES OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


W. A. Harper* 


N objective is a goal, a target, some- 
thing to be aimed at, something to be 
achieved. Veith says, in a study, The Ob- 
jectives of Religious Education, published 
several years ago, that “An objective is a 
statement of a result consciously accepted 
as a desired outcome of a given process.” 
He then gives five major ends served by 
objectives as follows: (1) Direct pro- 
cesses; (2) Give proper sequence; (3) 
Guide activities; (4) Guide the selection 
of materials; and (5) Measure the effec- 
tiveness of educational processes. To this 
list of five, we would add two others; (6) 
Supply incentives; and (7) Make long- 
time policies possible. 

Evidently Veith has in mind the value 
of objectives for the leader or else he is 
thinking of education as something done 
to the learner rather than as the develop- 
mental process that evidences education 
in the growing person, for such a person 
educates himself by his self-activity. It is 
certainly valid in the educational concept, 
however, for the leader to have objectives 
which activate him in his work. It is 
doubtful if many of us would be willing 
to undertake to teach unless we entertained 
certain worth while (to us) objectives for 
our work. Such goals seem necessary to 
motivate us for our effort. 

How are objectives arrived at? By 
three methods—philosophically, by con- 
sensus of opinion, and scientifically. 

For the ordinary man objectives are 
determined philosophically. He sits down 
and thinks reflectively on his experience, 
on the materials at his disposal, of the 
lives he hopes to influence for good, and 
on the basis of these matters arrives at 
certain goals he would like to achieve. 
This was the attitude toward the curricu- 
lum of the Uniform Lesson builders when 
they launched this business man’s ap- 


*Professor of Religious Education, Vanderbilt 
University School of Religion. 


proach to religious education in 1872. It 
is their approach today. It is the approach 
of the vast majority of workers in our 
present-day church schools. The Uniform 
Lessons conceived that the Biblical mate- 
rials had value in themselves, that all per- 
sons should know these materials, and in 
terms of their teachings order their lives. 
Grant these premises, and there must in- 
evitably follow the philosophical deter- 
mination of objectives of religious edu- 
cation. If education is material centered, 
then philosophy may well determine its 
goals or objectives. 

But suppose education is pupil-centered. 
Suppose we are not primarily concerned 
for teaching certain materials, but for 
teaching boys and girls, men and women. 
Suppose our aim is not to get certain in- 
formation accepted and digested, but 
rather to induce life to function creatively 
in growing persons, whether young or old. 
Will this view of education have anything 
to do with our manner of determining 
objectives ? 

Veith evidently thought so. He does not 
believe that our primary purpose is to have 
certain valuable information imparted or 
acquired, but rather to produce a desirable 
change in growing lives. Education, as he 
conceives it, is getting the growing person 
to fashion his life by the use of materials 
according to desirable ends. Accordingly 
he was not content to think out reflectively 
or philosophically the objectives of reli- 
gious education. He would examine the 
output of certain experts in religious edu- 
cation and from such examination would 
arrive at desirable objectives. And so he 
thought he would ask the profession to 
name the ten persons they regarded as 
founders of religious education. By the 
profession he meant, professors of reli- 
gious education in colleges, universities, 
and seminaries; the directors of religious 
education in local churches ; editors of re- 
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ligious educational literature ; pastors and 
other persons known to be educationally 
minded in the religious field. He asked 
this group to nominate the ten persons 
they considered to be outstanding in reli- 
gious education, 213 in all. Eighty-four 
replied and on the basis of these replies 
ten persons were chosen as follows: Art- 
man, Athearn, Betts, Bower, Coe, Cope, 
Hartshorne, Richardson, Soares, and 
Weigle. Mr. Veith then read all the print- 
ed materials these ten men had produced, 
such as books, articles, reports of ad- 
dresses, etc., and arrived at the seven ma- 
jor objectives these men had advocated. 
These ten persons were then asked to vote 
on the objectives thus arrived at. The re- 
sults of their vote were submitted to the 
original group for validation and criticism, 
and the whole procedure was then submit- 
ted to the Educational Commission of the 
International Council, which in 1930 duly 
approved these seven as the objectives of 
religious education as follows: 

1. To foster in growing persons a con- 
sciousness of God as a reality in human 
experience, and a sense of personal rela- 
tionship to him. 

2. To lead growing persons into an un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the per- 
sonality, life, and teaching of Jesus Christ. 

3. To foster in growing persons a pro- 
gressive and continuous development of 
Christlike character. 

4. To develop in growing persons the 
ability and disposition to participate in and 
contribute constructively to the building 
of a social order embodying the ideal of 
the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. 

5. To lead growing persons to build a 
life philosophy on the basis of a Christian 
interpretation of life and the universe. 

6. To develop in growing persons the 
ability and disposition to participate in 
the organized society of Christians—the 
church. 
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7. To effect in growing persons the as- 
similation of the best religious experience 
of the race, as effective guidance to pres- 
ent experience. 

Each of these objectives is elaborated 
by sub-objective titles to the total number 
of 35 in all. 

Now strange to say Veith conceives of 
this method of determining objectives as 
scientific. But it is not. It is rather the 
method of consensus of opinion, and is 
based on the assumption that those who 
have been especially influential in the field 
of religious education are competent to 
say what its objectives should be. If we 
grant his premise, his method is defensive 
and his conclusions inevitable. But are we 
ready to agree that any ten men are com- 
petent to say what our objectives as reli- 
gious educators should be? Evidently not, 
because the International Council itself has 
not been entirely satisfied with these seven 
objectives and has criticized them during 
the last three years as lacking social vision. 
We are ready to admit, however, that the 
selection of objectives by consensus is far 
preferable to their selection by the philoso- 
phical method, even though we may arrive 
at the same conclusions. 

There are, however, those who conceive 
of education as the progressive under- 
standing of the issues and problems of ex- 
perience and the organization of those un- 
derstandings into programs of living. We 
are ready to deal with any item of experi- 
ence realistically and dynamically. Every 
experience to us is capable of religious 
significance and will lead inevitably to a 
Christian outcome. Materials are not 
worth while in themselves, but serve only 
as sources for understanding the prob- 
lems and issues of life. The creative ap- 
proach rests on a scientific basis. The tra- 
ditional transmissive approach may rest 
either on philosophical or consensus bases. 

It might be well to consider these two 
approaches in contrast : 
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TRANSMISSIVE APPROACH 


1. The teacher is the important person- 
age or active agent in the process. He is 
all important. 

2. The student or growing person is the 
receptacle for what the teacher has to give. 
He is a submissive oyster to take in what 
passes by. 

3. The materials must be mastered. 
They have intrinsic value. Blessed is the 
growing person that has his head well 
stocked with them. 


4. Methods are of value in aiding in the 
mastery of materials. The best method 
most readily leads to this achievement. 


5. Organization provides a framework 
for teaching. We should seek for the best 
type of organization. 


6. Education is a teacher-controlled sit- 
uation—a task which we should make as 
pleasant as possible, but a task neverthe- 
less. 

7. Education is insurance against the 
future—a preparation for life in the days 
ahead. 


8. When students have arrived at de- 
sirable conclusions, the education process 
is completed. 


9. The educated man is socially adjust- 
ed so as to live harmoniously with his en- 
vironment. 


10. Education cannot but be imposition 
or indoctrination. The real question, 
therefore, is from what source it will 
come. 


CREATIVE APPROACH 


1. The teacher is counselor, guide, stim- 
ulating friend, inspirer. 


2. The student or growing person is the 
active, the initiating agent in the learning- 
teaching situation. He is the earnest seek- 
er for the bases of life. 

3. The materials are to be used for the 
interpretation of particular problems and 
issues of life. They derive their value 
from such interpretation and so are source 
materials rather than materials. 

4. Methods are useful in discovering 
meanings, appreciations, and values of ex- 
perience. There is, therefore, no best 
method aside from the particular situation 
in which it is employed. 

5. Organization should arise out of ac- 
tual need and aid directly in building char- 
acter. There is no ideal form of organiza- 
tion. 

6. Education is a student-initiated proc- 
ess—a quest—and is inner-controlled. It 
is a cooperative enterprise in adventurous 
discovery. 

7. Education is concerned with life, our 
present life. With its problems it must 
deal, learning and living, theory and prac- 
tice cannot be separated. 

8. Outcomes chosen in the educational 
process are the beginning of projects to 
test their validity. No conclusion may be 
confidently championed till it has been 
tested in living. 

9. The educated man understands the 
problems and issues of his life and how to 
utilize his environment to further social 
living. 

10. Education is the process by which 
something original occurs. It is not a 
mere reshaping of former attitudes, but a 
new creation that eventuates. Indoctrina- 
tion or imposition is mere propaganda 
from whatever source it may come, and is 
therefore a violation of the growing per- 
son’s inalienable freedom and initiative. 
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The Creative Approach rests upon a 
scientific basis, we have said, and for the 
determination of objectives on such a basis 
certain techniques are valuable and neces- 
sary. These are: 


1. Recording Situations and Responses: 

The teacher or someone collaborating 
with him in discovering the problems of 
his group’s experiences, observes a mem- 
ber of the group meet some situation. He 
describes the situation, be it the failure 
to pass an examination, an order to bring 
in wood when visiting children are pres- 
ent and desiring to play, or what not, and 
records the response. The observer should 
tell objectively just what took place. In 
describing the environment of the situa- 
tion, however, the observer should indi- 
cate the racial, economic, educational, cul- 
tural, residential, and religious back- 
grounds of the person observed so far as 
possible. 


2. Classification of Human Relations: 


The technique described in the previous 
paragraph is necessarily highly selective. 
It paints a portrait, so to speak, but does 
not give an accurate photograph. We need, 
therefore, a technique that will yield a 
non-selective picture of the entire range 
of the group’s experience. This picture 
may be secured by considering each mem- 
ber of the group in four human relation- 
ships—person to person, person to group, 
group to person, and group to group—and 
viewing each of these four relationships 
‘under a series of categories or screens 
through which the relations would find 
expression. One screen or category would 
embody such activities as play, amusement, 
school, work, study, thinking, etc. Anoth- 
er would include such psycho-sociological 
factors as traditions, conventions, busi- 
ness and professional ethics, customs, be- 
liefs, creeds, styles, fashions, public opin- 
ion, laws, etc. A third would include such 
economic matters as the use of money, 
property, the radio, toys, the automobile, 
etc. Sociological wishes would constitute 
a fourth screen, including such matters as 
desire for recognition, for security, for 
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thrills, etc. A fifth category would be 
miscellaneous and capable of wide and 
varied application, perhaps almost always 
including such items as the conflict of loy- 
alties, seeing another’s point of view, social 
adjustment, regard for personality, etc. 

Let us take the matter of the family 
automobile, as an example. John is nine- 
teen. The family consists of his parents 
and three younger children. John wants 
to go to the high school football game on 
Saturday. His father wants John to work 
in the store and does not endorse football 
games between high schools anyway, since 
they encourage drinking and petting. The 
mother wants to take the three younger 
children to town to buy their winter coats. 
If John goes to the football game, he will 
necessarily have to remain overnight and 
cannot be back in time Sunday morning 
for the family to motor out to the old 
home church for Sunday school and the 
morning worship service and then carry 
out the expected afternoon visit with fath- 
er’s mother and father. Here we have the 
person to person relationship—John to his 
father ; the person to group—John to his 
family, the church, the high school, the 
football team, the family of his grandpar- 
ents; the group to person, the family’s 
interest and John’s; and the group to 
group, the family in relation to the high 
school, the church, the grandparents’ fam- 
ily. Observing and recording what hap- 
pens in these relationships in terms of each 
of these screens and their divisional cate- 
gories will unearth a multiplicity of prob- 
lems in any group. 


3. Interest Analysis: 


If all life’s problems came out of abnor- 
mal adjustments, or disciplinary situations, 
these two techniques, scientifically en- 
larged, would solve our curriculum prob- 
lems. But fortunately life ramifies in other 
directions—in the direction of interests, 
for example. And so we need a technique 
that will reveal to us the moving interests 
of each member of our group. We are 
dealing not with situations and relations 
primarily, but with persons in situations 
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and relationships, and who are at the same 
time changing, developing, growing, be- 
coming. Each member of the group should 
have his interests recorded and analyzed 
under such categories as intellectual, reli- 
gious, vocational, food and other physical 
interests, recreational, aesthetic, civic, so- 
cial, etc., concluding with a listing of 
his dominant interests and their study to 
ascertain whether they are being realized 
or have been thwarted, and the consequent 
antipathies and complexes. 

4. Time-Activity Analysis: 

Oftentimes the key to the problems, is- 
sues, and experiences of the individual or 
the group is found in how time is spent. 
A faithful record by minutes kept for a 
week at a time, not omitting weeks that 
include the seasonal activities such as 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter, the an- 
nual vacation, will give an insight into 
problems that otherwise might never 
emerge. This technique highly illuminates 
the findings obtained through interest an- 
alysis and is in a sense a measure of the 
validity of the findings of that technique. 


5. Life History: 

This technique should inquire into 
hereditary matters for at least two gen- 
erations and should faithfully mirror the 
individual’s past up to his present situa- 
tion. Physical health, personality char- 
acteristics, the past environing community 
or communities, biographical matters with 
special reference to great experiences and 
persons met, together with their influence 
over the individual, his changing views 
respecting social, economic, religious, and 
other matters—all are released to the in- 
timate and sympathetic scrutiny of the 
teacher through this technique. Its value 
cannot be easily over-emphasized. 


6. Co-operative Self-exploration: 

The foregoing techniques may all of 
them be nullified partially by the tendency 
of persons to pose, especially if they think 
they are being observed, or investigated. 
Defense mechanisms are not figments of 
the imagination. They are stern realities 
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of experience. Their general corrective 
is for the group itself to find some project 
in which it voluntarily and associatively 
studies its own experience. Heaton’s A 
Study of the Recreational Interests of 
High School Young People is a classical 
illustration of this technique. College 
classes in religious education are using 
this technique with good success, partic- 
ularly in the truly creative courses. Even- 
tually all education will take on the aspect 
of cooperative self-exploration. 


7. Tests: 


The religious educator habituated in 
the modern techniques of testing so 
characteristic of present-day educational 
procedure, will regard our approach as 
fundamentally defective without some 
reference to the use of tests in ascertain- 
ing the individual’s knowledge, skills, at- 
titudes, habits, sentiments, appreciations, 
ethical conduct, etc. Tests, as now em- 
phasized, lift a specific item out of its 
concrete situation and proceed to measure 
the individual’s knowledge, attitude, or 
skill with reference thereto in terms of 
the tester’s standard for the values in- 
volved therein. This procedure may be 
legitimate for certain purposes, but it is 
not according to life. A real test must 
deal with the total life situation, not with 
a segmented fraction of it. It must deal 
with it also in terms of consequences, not 
merely for a moment of time, but over 
long periods of growth. Whether or not 
our teaching has been good, poor, or posi- 
tively injurious cannot be known by a 
test administered immediately thereafter 
or even six months thereafter. Such ques- 
tions as these must be answered: Does 
the individual or the group grow in intel- 
ligence? Is there evidence of growing 
appreciation for the attitudes embraced? 
Is his self-control firm and certain? Does 
he persistently and effectively “carry on?” 
We lack instruments for such testing. It 
is likely that they will take the form of 
case histories. Biography is particularly 
valuable in suggestions for evolving such 
a technique. 
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Wuat Next? 


It is one thing to assemble the infor- 
mation respecting a group and its prob- 
lems which the techniques described above 
will yield in bewildering array. For ex- 
ample, by the employment of just one of 
these techniques, Classification of Human 
Relations, for the age-group 18-24 and 
for young people not in college more than 
five thousand experiences were developed 
by one group. It is a far different thing 
to analyze this raw material for curricu- 
lum building into its problems and to 
bring the group to enter into their solu- 
tion as a cooperative enterprise. 

When the material has been thus ana- 
lyzed, let us say, there will have emerged 
problems of race, of respect for parents 
and elders, of winning games at any price, 
of getting on in the world without respect 
for others, of honesty with persons and 
the opposite as respects corporations, of 
pagan notions of God, of orientating the 
Bible in life, the principles of vocational 
choice, and many more. 

The five thousand and more experi- 
ences revealed above by the Classification 
of Human Relations were synthesized, 
for example, under twenty-one type-expe- 
riences as follows: 


1. Achieving and maintaining physical 
health and fitness. 

2. Achieving and maintaining mental 
health. 

3. Participating 
process. 

4. Understanding and adjusting to the 
personal and social aspects of sex. 

5. Participating in the economic order. 

6. Choosing and engaging in a voca- 
tion. 

7. Utilizing leisure time through: (a) 
Avocation; (b) Recreation; (c) Amuse- 
ment. 

8. Appreciating and creating beauty. 

9. Achieving a religious adjustment to 
one’s world and participating in religious 
activities and institutions. 

10. Developing and maintaining friend- 
ship. 
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11. Encouraging the interpenetration 
of cultures by: (a) Fostering racial 
friendship; (b) Promoting nationalism or 
internationalism; (c) Adjusting social 
and economic differences; (d) Improving 
or sharing religion. 

12. Participating in group govern- 
ment. 

13. Adjusting to the social group; 
accepting or rejecting mores, standards, 
public opinion, or ethics; achieving a 
place in society. 

14. Preparing for and sharing in 
courtship, marriage, parenthood, child- 
hood, family relations, family-community 
life. 

15. Understanding and 
fundamental impulses. 

16. Exercising or adjusting to author- 
ity. 

17. Facing issues of war and peace. 

18. Caring for pets and animals. 

19. Exercising and responding to lead- 
ership. 

20. Behaving toward those considered 
less or more fortunate. 

21. Building and testing a philosophy 
of life. 


Manifestly these techniques are for the 
expert, the curriculum builders of Reli- 
gious Education, and cannot be used suc- 
cessfully by the rank and file. But we 
must steadily face the fact that the scien- 
tific determination of objectives involves 
the accurate and discriminating use of 
such techniques as we have outlined. 
Whether we shall have seven or twenty- 
seven objectives or twenty-one as reported 
above, is of small moment. When we 
have determined our objectives, curricu- 
lum materials written for a type-experi- 
ence will be necessary and should be made 
available by all publishing agencies to all 
workers by proper listing and announce- 
ment. The local worker will then select 
the source material designed to throw 
light on the problem, issue, or type-expe- 
rience regnant in the particular group at 
that time. Of course, this will require 
an informed and alert leadership, and we 
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must sorrowfully admit that not many 
such. now teach in our church schools. 
OBJECTIVES AND THE GROWING PERSON 

For the leader such objectives as Veith 
outlined are valuable, but what about the 
growing person? Of what use are such 
objectives to him? Let us repeat the seven 
values of objectives to teachers as we 
gave them above: 


1. Directs the process. 

2. Gives proper sequence. 

3. Guides activities. 

4. Guides the selection of materials. 

5. Measures the effectiveness of the 
educational process. 

6. Supplies incentives. 

7. Makes long-time policies possible. 


We can readily see how these values 
should be helpful to the teachers, but for 
the growing person in the group a differ- 
ent set of values is needful. We may set 
them forth with the understanding that 
the growing person will have no need for 
them ordinarily, certainly not at the be- 
ginning of the process, as follows: 


1. Serves to focus attention and inter- 
est. 

2. Clarifies experience through inter- 
pretation and application. 

3. Leads to experimentation. 

4. Motivates conduct. 

5. Forms habits or patterns of living. 

6. Sets up ideals. 

7. Validates the total philosophy of 
life or leads to its change. 


However, these are idealistic values, 
and we might as. well admit that ordi- 
narily the growing person is not much 
concerned about objectives. He wants to 
understand his experience, its issues and 
attendant problems, and objectives are not 
of especial concern to him until a tenta- 
tive solution of the problem is arrived at 
in the teaching process. Creative teach- 


ing requires that we should analyze a 
problem, issue, or life situation into its 
issues and factors, that we should bring 
our personal and the racial experience to 
bear upon it for solution, that we should 
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canvass possible solutions, and then 
choose one. At this point in the creative 
teaching-learning process, the solution 
tentatively chosen becomes for the group 
the objective, to be appreciated, experi- 
mented with, generalized, reduced to 
habit and integrated with the total life 
philosophy. Therefore, we say that for 
the growing person in the group, the 
objective is in the process itself. So it is, 
and it becomes a vibrant fact when a 
tentative solution is chosen for the prob- 
lem or issue under consideration. It is 
doubtful if objectives serve any good pur- 
pose for a learning group till this point 
is reached. To make bold assertion that 
the group expects to achieve certain ob- 
jectives from their investigation of the 
problem under consideration is not only 
to take the zest out of a situation by 
settling the conclusion to be arrived at in 
advance, but also to produce a group of 
prigs bent on self-uplift. Such an unnat- 
ural procedure does violence to the learn- 
ing process. It is far better for a group 
to go at the solution of its problem in 
dead earnest and without knowing the 
outcome. In this way genuine learning 
will take place. Of course, the leader may 
know the objective to be achieved in a 
general way. Such knowledge will spur 
him on to noble endeavor, but the growing 
person in the group, the learner, should 
be engaged in a genuine quest for the 
solution of the problem he faces. 


Tue REAL OBJECTIVE OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


After all the real objective of religious 
education was given by the Founder of 
our faith, when He said (John 10:10)— 
“T am come that they might have life, 
and that they might have it more abun- 
dantly.” It is doubtful if we can improve 
on this as the major, comprehensive ob- 
jective of religious education by philoso- 
phy, consensus, or science. He knew why 
He came. We would do well to follow 
His precept and to further His purpose 
for men. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Bomar, W. Metnmoru, I Went to Church 
in New York, Graymont Publishers, 
1937, 307 pages, $3.00. 

In appearance this is a rather impressive 
volume. With its pleasing format, its 
twelve photographic illustrations and its 
twenty-one chapters of sermonic material 
and religious song the book is easy to read 
and, withal, singularly informing. During 
1936 the author visited different centers 
of religious worship, taking careful notes 
of the sermon or address, also of the litur- 
gic procedure. These form the contents of 
the book, each chapter covering a single 
service. 

Captious critics may cavil at the title. 
Some of the groups described are not gen- 
erally accepted as being in the category of 
churches. The claim in the preface that 
the record is one of “representative New 
York religious messages”—the word rep- 
resentative being italicized—may be called 
into question. The author may have antic- 
ipated this criticism by his suggestion that 
the study is far from being complete. No 
interpretation is sought; only faithful re- 
porting. The result “is offered as free 
from inaccuracies of recorded statement, 
and as wholly devoid of any personal opin- 
ion held by the compiler.” Each section 
was reviewed by the speaker concerned 
before final printing. A strict reportorial 
attitude remains unchanged throughout ; 
in this the author’s aim seems to have been 
achieved with pronounced success. Even 
the chapter arrangement, alphabetical as it 
is, admirably conceals the compiler’s judg- 
ment as to the relative value of the mate- 
rial included. 

For those who ought to be informed 
concerning the kinds of teaching offered 
by religious leaders in this country a sur- 
vey such as this volume affords is a neces- 
sity. It points the way to what can be done 
in producing a dependable picture of wor- 
ship and teaching interest in an important 
population center. Similar transcriptions 
of services in other large cities should 


create a conspectus of urban United 
States in its religious expression that no 
sincere student of religion, here or else- 
where, can afford to ignore. Such reports 
are likely to show, as does this of Doctor 
Bomar, that groups of people, young and 
old, are from week to week listening to 
messages that flatly contradict each other, 
to unusual and even startling interpreta- 
tions of inherited literatures in the field of 
religion, finding aid and comfort in quaint 
and curious liturgical usages and em- 
phases, and following leaders who betray 
in their messages the most thorough and 
the most meager training and experience. 
This book also demonstrates that, despite 
radical and apparently irreconcilable dif- 
ferences in expression and interpretation, 
religious and humanitarian idealism con- 
trols and directs the worship habits and 
the heart interest of multitudes in the 
midst of all the distractions created by the 
modern city. It makes worthwhile read- 
ing. Thomas Wearing 


TWO NEW GOSPEL HARMONIES 
Crowtey, J. M., The Gospel Story, and 
Those Who Wrote It. Morehouse, 

1937, 318 pages, $1.80. 

Epersou, CHARLES E., The Four Gospels 
in One Made Plain. Revell, 1937, 186 
pages, $1.50. 

Both Crowley and Ebersol have pre- 
pared new, free translations of the four 
gospels in modern English, and have ar- 
ranged the material, including the fourth 
gospel, into one connected narrative, omit- 
ting duplicate accounts, and rearranging 
the passages in chronological order. 

They both take certain liberties with 
the original text, as for instance Crowley 
omits any reference to the geneologies of 
Jesus, while Ebersol mentions them, but 
omits both lists of names. Ebersol limits 
his account to the material contained in 
the four gospels, while Crowley brings 
into his account frequent Old Testament 
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quotations, and weaves in a good deal of 
connective tissue which serves to give 
continuity. Ebersol adds words and 
phrases to the original text, in italics al- 
ways, which serve to clarify it greatly. 
Crowley has prepared a brief critical in- 
troduction which dates the gospel ac- 
counts and indicates the sources from 
which they were derived; Ebersol dates 
the gospels, and includes a reference in- 
dex which facilitates the locating of any 
passage. 

It is not our place to express an opinion 
on the justifiability of “tampering” with 
the gospel text, or upon the scientific 
accuracy and reliability with which the 
work has been done. Certainly the pur- 
pose of the authors is clear: To prepare 
readable and understandable biographies 
of Jesus, so attractive that children and 
youth will enjoy reading them, and as 
accurate as intelligent men well versed in 
the scriptures could make them. These 
purposes they have both achieved, and 
the books should have a wide usefulness. 

Laird T. Hites 


Ferm, VERGILIUs (editor), Religion in 
Transition. Macmillan, 1937, 266 
pages, $2.75. 


An autobiography is always a privileged 
glimpse into the intimate workings of an 
author’s mind. The editor sought six men 
who have had an important part in shap- 
ing religious thinking in recent years 
and asked them to give a brief descrip- 
tion of their gropings for a philosophy of 
life. They are not primarily theologians 
and their stories are of the broader re- 
ligious experiences rather than of 
metaphysical and theological cogitations. 
Some common factors are apparent in 
their critical experiences but each is a 
different person and has a different sen- 
sitivity for values. It is unfortunate that 
the editor has not tried to give a synthetic 
picture of a twentieth century religious 
soul. The reader is left to his own con- 
clusions. 

The first sketch is by a Hindu, S. 
Radhakrishmam, who was educated in 
Christian institutions but has remained a 
Hindu and has his main mission in life 
to interpret the East to the West that 
Christians may respect the Eastern 


philosophers and appreciate their funda- 
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mental views of religion. The second 
writer is C. F. Andrews, a missionary 
who has been able to come as close to some 
of the great Indian leaders as any for- 
eigner ever has. His story is a revelation 
of the results of interaction of great souls 
with each other as they grope for a con- 
sistent philosophy in the force of gigantic 
problems which they see and try to solve. 

The fourth story is of the experiences 
of Alfred Loisy, a French scholar in the 
Roman Catholic Church, who was ex- 
communicated by the church and con- 
tinues his studies as Professor of the 
History of Religions in the Collége de 
France. It is an interesting recital of his 
struggle to be faithful to the Roman 
church, of his disillusionment, and of his 
growth in later years. 

The other autobiographies are of three 
psychologists of religion, George A. Coe, 
James H. Leuba, and Edwin D. Star- 
buck. Each is a fascinating revelation of 
temperament, social sensitivity, intellectual 
alertness, and religious passion. Their 
lives have been spent chiefly in scholastic 
halls, among students, but their breadth 
of view and interests are large. All six 
men have been chased by the hounds of 
heaven ; they are restless souls, unsatisfied 
because they cannot penetrate deeper into 
the secrets of the eternal. They are warm 
social humans longing to share their con- 
victions in religion with others. The 
quest goes on while souls are made and 
remade in the questing. 

Ernest J. Chave 


GiLKEy, JAMEs Gorpon, Getting Help 
from Religion. Macmillan, 1936, 185 
pages, $1.75. 

Dr. Gilkey, in other books from his 
mind and heart, has addressed himself 
helpfully to various conditions which 
persist in human personalities. In this 
volume he performs a special service by 
meeting the situation which is presented 
in persons who have no religion of their 
own. Although they have given assent to 
the doctrines of the church and may be 
associated with institutions of religion, 
they find no help from religion in times 
of crises. This book offers a solution to 
the question, “What can they do to draw 
from Christianity that strength in life 
and trust in death ‘which Christianity 
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has given many other people?’ ” 

This book is especially useful for peo- 
ple who wish to make the scientific and 
liberal approach to the solution of this 
problem. Science is frankly welcomed as 
a friend of religion on the one hand to 
provide a pathway to God and on the 
other to serve the well-being of humanity. 

Fundamental aspects of life are con- 
sidered from the side of religion’s help. 
“Recognizing God’s Present Activity,” 
“Understanding God’s Guidance,” “Trust- 
ing God’s Care,” “Facing Death Un- 
afraid” are among the pertinent chapter 
headings. For many, the concluding 
chapter, “Faith’s Greatest Obstacle” will 
be most valuable as they are shown that 
even the fact of evil cannot defeat the 
influence and work of Christianity. 

Every reader will find in Dr. Gilkey’s 
abundant and vivid illustrations of re- 
ligion’s help in practical situations both 
stimulus for his own faith—the source 
of religion and encouragement for the 
greater use of a religion which deserves 
a place in society because it is acceptable 
to the intelligence and effective in the 
realm of the spirit. 

Norris L. Tibbetts 


GeorcE, Church Group Activ- 
ities for Young Married People. Pub- 
lished by the author, 715 South Hope 
Street, Los Angeles, 1937, 161 pages, 
$1.00. 

Protestant churches in Southern Cali- 
fornia are doing various things for their 
young married folk. This investigation, 
which is apparently the heart of a doctoral 
dissertation at Columbia University and 
Union Theological Seminary, discovered 
what they are actually doing. 222 groups 
in 173 churches furnished the data. 

The significance of this presentation 
lies in the underlying feeling that “this 
method worked well; this one did not,” 
as the author describes just what one 
church and another is doing. Leadership 
is, of course, the sine qua non of success 
with whatever method. 

Space prevents an adequate discussion 
of some very significant ideas of the 
author as to the organization of young 
adult groups into the married and the 
unmarried; the needs of young married 
people that may be supplied through 
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church group activities; the curriculum 
that such groups might most profitably 
pursue. Most illuminating is the sugges- 
tion of possibilities for integration of the 
young married folks’ group into the larg- 
er activities of the church. 

The book is small, bound in paper cov- 
ers, and suffers from the defects inher- 
ent in reporting a scientific investigation 
—but very significant for those who, in 
our churches, have the leadership of 
young people at heart. 

Frank Meyerson 


GREEN, WiLLIAM Witcox, Natural Law 
in the Economic World, Christopher, 
1937, 150 pages, $1.50. 

Mr. Green, of California, an engineer 
by profession, offers in his little book a 
distinctly original solution of our economic 
and social problems. He is neither a so- 
cialist nor a rugged individualist. He be- 
longs to no school. He is doubtless too 
radical for the conservatives, and too con- 
servative for radicals of any school. He 
writes with force and clarity. He is criti- 
cal of much of the New Deal, which, he 
thinks, violates certain simple natural laws 
governing economic relations. He opposes 
restriction of production, and demands the 
removal of all obstacles in the way of 
abundance. His program, however, hardly 
follows logically from his own premises. 
He holds that profit is the central motive 
of our industrial civilization, and that re- 
covery is retarded by any measure which 
enterprisers fear will reduce profits. His 
definition of profits, however, is arbitrary. 
Moderate profits are simply the wages of 
enterprisers, and these must be earned. He 
realizes that excessive profits and exces- 
sive savings are unsound and incompatible 
with the smooth and proper functioning 
of the industrial mechanism. He abhors 
speculation in commodities or securities. 
But, he fails to trace existing evils to their 
taproot. 

Here are the major measures he advo- 
cates: Socialization of the banking system 
and government monopoly of the issue of 
credit money; abolition of all taxes save 
personal income and inheritance taxes; a 
minimum tariff for protection only ; pub- 
lic works for the unemployed ; liberal pen- 
sion and insurance systems ; penalties upon 
accumulated business profits in order to 
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hasten their distribution as dividends or as 
capital investments; abolition of federal 
bonds and tax-exemption features of all 
other bonds. 

But would not such a program excite 
fear and alarm among men of business and 
thus retard recovery? Is it not more 
sweeping and more radical than the New 
Deal? What would the enterprisers think 
of their profits under it? Here are queries 
Mr. Green seems to have overlooked. 

Victor S. Yarros 
Junex, Oscar W., Isolated Communities. 

American, 1937, 131 pages, $2.50. 

The author, a professor of sociology 
and anthropology, spent a summer in 
Blanc Sablon, a tiny Labrador fishing 
village, serving as medical adviser and at 
the same time making an intensive study 
of its people and their cultural relation- 
ships among themselves and with the out- 
side world. This stimulating book is his 
report. 

Trapping and hunting, fishing and seal- 
ing, are their economic pursuits, the pro- 
ducts being sold generally through the 
Hudson’s Bay Company which pays ridic- 
ulously small prices—always in goods 
which are sold at high prices. The little 
community of thirteen families, and a 
neighboring village of twenty-three more, 
is isolated from the world, except for bi- 
weekly visits of a small mail steamer and 
occasional other small craft. Its people 
are a composite of French and Eskimo, 
closely inbred. Its religion is that of the 
traditional Catholic faith, its education 
almost nothing beyond simple literacy. 
Its mores are intensely stable; its culture 
unchanging; its families inbred. Simple, 
steady, honest, hospitable folk, living on 
the lower margins of subsistence, but un- 
ruffled by discontent ; capable of progress 
only as ideas begin in these later years 
to filter in through a few magazines and 
papers. 

Professor Junek has rendered a real 
service by depicting in calm sociological 
terms the lives of people in isolated, mar- 
ginal communities. It is by contrast with 
such folk as these that inhabitants of more 
populous areas can understand more 
clearly the conditions of their own com- 


plex lives. 
Laird T. Hites 
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KELLER, FRANKLIN J. and ViTeLEs, Mor- 
RIs S., Vocational Guidance throughout 
the World, Norton, 1937, 575 pages, 
$4.00. 

After years of research in the field of 

vocational guidance these two authors 
compiled this general analysis of the world 
wide movement. Dr. Keller as university 
lecturer, former director of the National 
Occupational Conference, and principal of 
a large vocational school in New York 
City and Dr. Viteles as lecturer in psy- 
chology and worker in industrial psychol- 
ogy, offer significant facts and trends for 
the consideration of religious workers who 
aim to give educational and vocational 
help to individuals or groups. 
; If cumulative records, tests, individual 
interviews, tryout experiences, occupation- 
al information, placement, and follow up 
are used as vocational guidance measuring 
sticks, few places in the world are reach- 
ing the goal. 

Terminology, techniques of procedure, 
and methods of administering vocational 
guidance vary greatly, but there is an un- 
derlying general recognition by school and 
State of the need for more adequate hu- 
man planning. Sample analyses of educa- 
tional systems and psychological tests and 
measurements used throughout the world 
indicate a general trend toward basic pri- 
ciples. General evidence points to the need 
for close cooperation between the Depart- 
ments of Labor and Education. 

As vocational guidance is able to sur- 
mount conflicting barriers of social philos- 
ophies, educational standards, economic 
systems, cultural backgrounds, and politi- 
cal platforms, and accept the welfare of 
individuals as an underlying motivating 
force, it will become more recognized and 
reach a more adequate standard of prac- 


tice. 
Lester J. Schloerb 


THE LEISURE HOUR LIBRARY 

McCuintock, H., Man and His 
World, 576 pages. 

Hawkins, L. Ernest, Health in Youth 
and Age, 563 pages. 

SuNDHEIM, Karu, The Romance of Ex- 
ploration, 568 pages. 

Curt, Ratpw H., The Story of Dis- 
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covery and Invention, 568 pages. Hill- 

man-Curl, 1937, the four volumes 

$5.50. 

Four popular volumes, made and 
printed in Great Britain, dealing respec- 
tively with the growth of civilization, with 
methods for keeping fit in body and mind, 
with the way that man has opened up 
his world through exploration and pene- 
tration, and with the way in which science 
has brought the modern world into being. 
At the close of each volume is a section 
pointing the way toward the future. 

That man is insatiable is the viewpoint 
of each author. His curiosity has driven 
him forward to know more, and the 
present limits of knowledge are more 
challenging to curiosity than ever before. 
He craves possessions and comforts, and 
this craving drives him toward the ac- 
quirement of more goods, more abundant- 
ly and more cheaply. He craves excite- 
ment and power, seeks them constantly 
for they give spice to life, and is never 
satisfied with the state in which he finds 
himself. He is impatient with obstacles, 
whether physical or human, and feels he 
must overcome them. Emotions arise and 
serve as an added spur to action. 

Out of this last mentioned quality of 
human personality come the extrava- 
gances of life—wars of conquest and of 
defense, the excessive dedication of life 
to research which means further con- 
quest of nature. 

A reader feels profoundly moved as he 
reaches through these volumes, picks up 
one fact after another that helps him 
weave a pattern of greater and more 
sympathetic understanding of the pro- 
gress of the race, the dangers it has over- 
come, and the possibilities that lie before 
it. 

Laird T. Hites 


MatrtuHews, W. R., editor, The Christian 
Faith. Harpers, 1936, 340 pages, $1.00. 
This book is an interpretation of the 

gospel from the standpoint of twelve 

British religious leaders. Its chapters are 

necessarily of unequal value, but it is 

worth while to know what religious think- 
ers of England, which for a generation 
has taken for granted the results of liberal 


scholarship, cherish as central in Christian 
belief. 

A subtitle of the book is “Essays in 
explanation and defence.” However the 
Christian faith does not require defence, 
so much as proclamation—a fact which 
most of these English leaders seem to 
have failed to sense. One of the pressing 
problems of the modern world is the rela- 
tionship of Christianity to the non-Chris- 
tian religions. It is a lamentable lack of 
this book that it does not face this prob- 
lem. Certainly the treatment of this theme 
is implicit in certain chapters, but that it 
should be explicity treated is our conten- 
tion. Sidestepping will not meet the re- 
quirements of such a problem in such a 
day as ours. 

It is good, however, to know the atti- 
tude of Canon J. K. Mosley on the 
“Unity, Inspiration, and Authority of the 
Bible,” though we do not find ourselves 
in full agreement with him. The same is 
true of Francis Underhill’s treatment of 
“Christian Worship.” While we agree 
that worship is peculiarly characteristic of 
religion, we balk at what he calls sacra- 
mental worship. The late Percy Dear- 
mer’s chapter on “Christianity and Civili- 
zation” makes the alert reader regretful 
that so vigorous a spirit is no longer 


among us. 
W. A. Harper 


May, Mark A., and Doon, Leonarp W., 
Competition and Cooperation. Social 
Science Research Council, 1937, 191 
pages. 

May, Mark A. et al., Memorandum on 
Research in Competition and Coopera- 
tion. Mimeographed data to accom- 
pany above book. 

This new contribution is a report of 
the sub-committee on Competitive-Co- 
operative Habits, of the Committee on 
Personality and Culture. Its aim, as 
stated in the Foreword, is: 

“To relate cooperation and competi- 
tion to the wider field of personality and 
culture, to present a tentative orienting 
theory of cooperation and competition, 
to organize existing knowledge that is 
relevant to cooperation and competition, 
and finally to select a few promising re- 
search problems to be reviewed from the 
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standpoint ot existing knowledge and 
techniques and possible future develop- 
ments.” 

The authors ask four questions: 

1. Why do individuals compete or co- 
operate? 

2. For what things do they compete 
or cooperate? 

3. With what persons do they cooper- 
ate at all, or compete rather than co- 
operate, or cooperate rather than 
compete ? 

4. In what manner do they compete or 
cooperate? 

Drs. May and Doob develop their 
theory by answering that the individual 
competes or cooperates in order to “close 
the gap between his level of achieve- 
ment and that of his aspirations by 
achieving certain goals.” The goals 
sought depend upon his knowledge. If 
he believes they are limited and unshar- 
able, he will compete, but if he believes 
that the goals can be shared and can be 
reached by working with others, he will 
cooperate. The persons with whom he 
competes or cooperates depend upon his 
attitudes—toward his associates and to- 
ward his own level of aspiration. Ways 
in which the competition or cooperation 
takes place the authors find to be a func- 
tion partly of the rules of the situation 
and partly of the skills possessed by the 
participants. 

Experiments show that competition 
and cooperation are learned forms of be- 
havior. They are much affected by such 
influences as the size of the group, its sex- 
composition, and the nature of the task 
to be performed. The scientific studies 
have found abundant individual differ- 
ences, but have ignored for the most part 
the psychological and cultural reasons 
for these differences. Sociologists have 
given more attention than any other 
social scientists to the two forms of inter- 
action under discussion, but on the other 
hand, they have given relatively little at- 
tention to individual differences. 

In their stimulating survey the au- 
thors bring into focus many a group or- 
ganization, such as the military group, 
clubs and other associations, Utopian 
communities, economic cooperatives ; and 
they suggest that both competition and 
cooperation in a given culture can be 
promoted or disrupted by education. The 
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anthropological approach brings in the 
total picture of a culture and shows that 
an understanding of the role of competi- 
tion and cooperation requires the knowl- 
edge of all aspects of contemporary so- 
cial life. 

The authors note that the leaders in 
Soviet Russia proceed on the assumption 
that man is essentially a cooperative ani- 
mal, although they recognize that com- 
petitive behavior forms exist ; hence the 
authors find that the rate of change from 
one form to the other is “a function of 
the speed with which the re-specializa- 
tion of the adult generation and the new 
socialization of the young generation can 
take place.” 

Sociological and anthropological ap- 
proaches would be incomplete by them- 
selves, and Drs. May and Doob do not 
neglect to consider the genetic, life his- 
tory approach, whose contribution is to 
show how the biological equipment of the 
individual is modified into social be- 
havior, of which competition and co- 
operation are forms. The psychoanalytic 
technique is found to be the best method 
oi obtaining facts about life history. 

The authors have attempted to inte- 
grate existing data and to point to im- 
portant research problems. In the opin- 
ion of the reviewer they have done an 
admirable job. The report concludes 
with a list of 68 crucial research prob- 
lems for future work. Such a guide for 
the study of competitive and cooperative 
behavior has long been needed, and the 
work of Drs. May and Doob is a sig- 
nificant contribution to social science 
generally. 

A bibliography of 220 titles and a good 
index are appended. Accompanying the 
report is a large mimeographed volume 
entitled Memorandum on Research in 
Competition and Cooperation, which con- 
sists of summaries and interpretations of 
relevant literature from many fields. 

S. S. Sargent. 


Smo.Ka, H. P., 40,000 Against the Arc- 
tic, Morrow, 1937, 308 pages, $3.50. 
Journalist Smolka (American) writes 

approvingly of most of what he saw on a 

visit of several months to Russia’s Arctic 

empire. Twenty years ago considered bar- 
ren and uninhabitable, now recognized as 
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a reservoir of enormous natural wealth in 
timber, minerals, furs and fisheries, and as 
a part of the logical airplane route between 
any distant sections of the north tem- 
perate zone—London and Tokyo, San 
Francisco and Moscow, New York and 
Shanghai. 

In his travels he conversed with many 
people, some officials, many just plain 
folk. Russia is bending every effort, he 
reports, to attain prosperity and culture 
for her people, and with ever growing 
success. Her people do not want war, and 
regret the threatening attitudes of Ger- 
many and Japan which compel Russia to 
spend so much of her energy in prepara- 
tions for war. She wants peace, and with 
it the economic and cultural prosperity 
which a planned social order should make 
possible. 

In Russia race antagonisms are at a 
minimum. Jews, for instance, are encour- 
aged to intermarry with others, in that 
way merging themselves with the great 
Russian population. The Arctic nations, 
of which there are scores, are discouraged 
from intermarriage with Russians. They 
are not populous, they are acclimatized to 
the high Arctic, their culture is threatened 
with extinction—therefore do not inter- 
marry but breed. 

Property laws are interesting. Anyone 
may sell the product of his own labor, and 
anyone may freely buy. But no one ma 
employ another in order to make a profit 
on his labor. All such employment is 
limited to the government. Thus, col- 
lectivization of the farms, and _ state 
ownership of all factories and forests and 
mines. 

There is no equality of salary, but any- 
one may earn as much as he can get—and, 
of course, the government is the only large 
employer. Salaries range from terribly 
low to very high, and bonuses are paid to 
the better workers. If a man will not work 
he may eat, but not much. Anyone may 
save, and all are encouraged to do so. 
Standards of living are low—far better 
than they were ten years ago, and rising 
steadily. Threats of war are the only 
brakes on economic prosperity. 

Religion and education move hand in 
hand, again under state direction. Mass 
education is increasing literacy, and tech- 
nical and cultural high schools and colleges 
and professional schools are increasing 
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rapidly in number. Students beyond ele- 
mentary years are supported at state ex- 
pense, all educational expenses paid, and 
given small salaries in addition. Thus edu- 
cation is encouraged and youth takes ad- 
vantage of it. Besides technical efficiency, 
an intense culture propaganda is main- 
tained, and youth becomes increasingly 
Soviet-minded. 

God, as he was taught in the Greek 
Catholic church, in a welter of supersti- 
tions and under a corrupted priesthood, is 
distinctly out. “Religion” is out. Sunday 
observance and church attendance are out. 
Supernaturalism in every form is out. In 
denying these questionable values, the 
Russian authorities have swung their pen- 
dulum to the opposite extreme, and athe- 
ism is dogmatically taught. The state, and 
human welfare, and the making of a better 
world, and peace and brotherhood, are the 
basic values around which enthusiastic 
youth is finding its satisfaction—a human- 
ity-centered rather than a God-centered 
world. 

Not everything, however, is rosy. Many 
people are lazy and need to be stimulated 
with bonuses ; inefficient people often ob- 
tain responsible positions, with disastrous 
results; a million non-conformists have 
had to be liquidated—usually by trans- 
plantation; a satisfactory philosophy of 
family life has yet to be evolved ; and the 
clouds of war hovering constantly just be- 
yond the eastern and the western horizons 
seriously hamper constructive endeavor. 

These are things which Journalist Smol- 
ka explains in his objective but enthusi- 
astic manner. His book deals primarily 
with the Arctic adventure, but his philoso- 
phy is not so limited. The extent to which 
he is accurate, no one can tell, but everyone 
can hope that the war clouds may pass, 
and that this interesting experiment of a 
nation awakening itself and attempting 
cooperatively to carve out a greater 
destiny shall have an opportunity to run 


its logical course. 
Laird T. Hites 


Taytor, GRAHAM, Chicago Commons 
Through Forty Years. Chicago Com- 
mons Association, Chicago, $1.50. 
This is a story of a social settlement 

almost as well known, at least in the 

West, as Hull House. Many of the facts 
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and sketches it presents are familiar, for 
every social settlement has had the same 
experiences, the same problems, the same 
sort of opposition from the same selfish 
or blind elements, and the same types of 
devoted and courageous residents and 
workers. 

Dr. Taylor was for several decades 
the head of the Chicago Commons, and 
upon his retirement his daughter, Leah, 
succeeded him, and her ideals and stand- 
ards are the same as his. The activities 
of the Chicago Commons have changed 
but little, for, contrary to the notion of 
some dogmatic radicals—or some re- 
actionaries—the developments of the last 
twenty years have not deprived the social 
settlements of their legitimate and neces- 
sary functions. There is little immigra- 
tion, to be sure, and hosts of aliens have 
been “assimilated.” But, millions of 
foreign-born and their children still need 
the kindly and tactful aid and guidance 
of settlements. Naturalization of aliens 
is facilitated by the settlement. Poverty 
is relieved ; classes in English supplement 
the more formal work of the public 
schools; social clubs, dancing classes, 
dramatic, literary and musical schools or 
groups bring culture, beauty and noble 
pleasures into homes that would other- 
wise be bare, poor, dismal. Inter-racial 
and inter-class sympathy and under- 
standing are directly and indirectly pro- 
moted; young men and young women of 
wealth and education learn something of 
the lives, aspirations and potentialities 
of the underprivileged. 

Dr. Taylor has told his absorbing story 
in a personal, neighborly style, has paid 
deserved tributes to many ot his former 
co-workers, has recorded many notable 
achievements, and, incidentally, has an- 
swered the question now often asked— 
Are settlements still needed and justified 
by their fruits? No unprejudiced reader 
of the book will lay it down with doubts 
as to the soundness of his answer. 

Victor S. Yarros. 


UNDERHILL, Evetyn, Worship. Harper, 

1935, 343 pages, $3.00. 

Worship, as Miss Underhill conceives 
it, is not a quest but a response. It is ont 
of the responses which men make to their 
environment. Its dominant mood is ador- 
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ation. True to its derivation the word 
indicates an ascription of worth to what 
is given and praiseworthy. 

While prayer is closely allied to wor- 
ship, the author thinks of prayer as dif- 
ferent from worship since it is too self- 
centered, causing the creature to seek 
fulfillment of its desires and being tainted 
by “petty subjectivism.” Worship com- 
bats its inveterate enemy, egotism, and 
lifts the soul to the selfless response of 
adoration. 

This book deals almost exclusively with 
Christian worship. Here the response is 
made to the “eternal God self-revealed in 
time.” Here the “wholly other” has been 
incarnated. While the prevailing note of 
worship is adoration, it in turn produces 
penitence in the worshipper because of his 
consciousness of creaturehood. It also 
makes for edification as he seeks to be- 
come like the object of his reverence. 
Rituals and symbols are the means by 
which groups express their corporate ap- 
proach to the Eternal. 

The second part of the book is an eval- 
uation of the worship life in Jewish and 
Christian groups. Miss Underhill is at 
her best as she mines beneath historical 
forms and discovers the realities which 
they express. Under her wise guidance 
the reader can enter into an appreciation 
of the most varied forms of worship. 

Miss Underhill’s writing reveals a wide 
acquaintance with the liturgies and prac- 
tices of the various communions as well 
as a sense of participation in the feelings 
which make them precious to their devo- 
tees. Her catholicity of spirit pervades 
a book enriched by a lucid and beautiful 


style. 
Rolland W. Schloerb 


WEININGER, Otto, Sex and Character. 
A. L. Burt Co. (Authorized Transla- 
tion of 6th German Edition. No date 
given.) 

The author attempts to show the inti- 
mate connection between sex and charac- 
ter, and finds that “this relation can be 
solved practically or theoretically, morally 
or metaphysically only in relation to an 
interpretation of the cosmos.” The ulti- 
mate nature of the cosmos is conceived in 
the manner of Plato, Kant, and Christian- 
ity. 
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The book is divided into two parts; the 
first part being biological and psychologi- 
cal, and the second logical and philosophi- 
cal. The first part is treated more scien- 
tifically, while the second is more theoreti- 
cal and speculative. The author considers 
the second part the more important. While 
this part contains many interesting specu- 
lations and much deep insight, the critical 
reader will benefit more from the first 
part. It contributes a great deal to a deep- 
er and better understanding of the biologi- 
cal and psychological differences and simi- 
larities between the two sexes. 

The second part contains a pentrating 
discussion of sexual types: the ideal man 
and the ideal woman. He finds these types 
absolutely antagonistic to each other, and 
feels that whatever a man is, a woman is 
not. As a result he sees much less signifi- 
cance in woman than either Schopenhauer 
or Nietzsche. A few characteristic state- 
ments concerning women are: they have 
no soul; they are mere matter where man 
is form; their entire being, bodily and 
mentally, is nothing but sexuality itself; 
they are non-moral ; they are incapable of 
love, of appreciation, of the true, the good, 
and the beautiful; they are incapable of 
true memory and logical thinking, or the 
attainment of pure concepts. The follow- 
ing sentence summarizes his view fairly 
well, “However degraded a man may be, 
he is immeasurably above the most supe- 
rior woman, so much so that comparison 
and classification of the two are impos- 
sible.” 

As a consequence of such conceptions 
the real solution of the woman question is 
total sexual abstinence and thus the end of 
human physical life. 

While the book contains many searching 
insights and stimulating ideas, these are 
intertwined with many unsupported gen- 
eralizations often presented as facts. 

His general conclusion is certainly un- 
justifiable and illogical, on the basis of his 
own reasoning, for it is premised upon the 
existence of sexual types, the ideal man 
and the ideal woman, who, according to 
the author, have no real actual being. His 
argument should be directed against the 
cosmic principle of femininity and mascu- 
linity rather than against the continuation 
of the concrete existent human race. 


Jacob L. Hirning 
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WHITAKER, JOHN T., And Fear Came. 
Macmillan, 1936, 273 pages, $2.50. 
As the reader opens this book he finds 

himself in the Ethiopian war zone with a 

newspaper correspondent of the New 

York Herald Tribune. 

While in the midst of war’s horror, 
this journalist is asking himself why the 
post-war systems for keeping the peace 
have broken down. Why was the League 
of Nations unable to prevent this latest 
recourse to hostilities? 

In answering these questions, the 
author recounts many of his experiences 
in European capitals during the last five 
years. He was present at the scenes of 
many important events during that period. 
While “covering” blood purges and assas- 
sinations, he was seeking an answer to 
these queries which haunt the minds of 
millions today. 

He concludes that, like Christianity, the 
League of Nations has never been tried. 
As long as it served the interests of the 
“have got” nations it was used by them 
to perpetuate the status quo. The “have 
not” nations scrapped it because it did 
not aid them in their national needs and 
ambitions. The one group of nations used 
the League to keep what the other group 
sought to get by methods of war. No 
nation was willing to pay the price of 
collective security. Even the strongest 
nations in the League played anti-League 
power politics. 

This book presents a conclusion which 
is receiving wide acceptance, but it has 
the added value of many personal experi- 
ences in diplomatic centers and it is 
written with the flare of one who has a 
feeling for the dramatic news story. 

Rolland W. Schloerb 

Waite, Hucu Vernon, A Theology For 
Christian Missions. Willett, Clark, 
1937, 220 pages, $2.00. 

Dr. White is secretary of the American 
Board. He is more. He is the mission- 
ary philosopher of the modern Christian 
Church. He has rightly sensed that 
Christianity must win its way to universal 
acceptance by showing a better way of 
life than any other religion. 

When the first five’ chapters of this 
book were written for delivery at the 
Andover-Newton Seminary in 1935, these 
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convictions rested on philosophical con- 
siderations. The final two chapters were 
written after a ten months tour of the 
Orient, in which the author tested at first 
hand the theories his philosophical mind 
had already worked out as necessary. 

He is profoundly right when he says 
in Chapter IV that “The question is not, 
therefore, whether truth is to be found 
in Christianity, but whether Christianity 
has some fundamental truth which in the 
ultimate demand of life will be found 
adequate and which is not to be found in 
any other religion.” And what is this 
“fundamental truth”? He is right : “Some 
one must be the truth if it is to be fully 
realized, and this is what occurred in the 
person of Jesus.” The Jerusalem Mis- 
sionary Conference (held in 1928) came 
to the same conclusion. Christ is our re- 
ligious apologetic. He is Christianity. 

In the appendix is a review of Dewey’s 
A Common Faith. 

To be appreciated the entire book must 
be read. Not a few readers will disagree 
with Dr. White in minor particulars, but 
in the main his stimulating volume will 
serve to quicken the zeal of all for Chris- 
tian missions, whether undertaken at 
home or abroad. The same theology is 
necessary for both. 

W. A. Harper 


YOUNGHUSBAND, Sir Francis, A Ven- 
ture of faith, Dutton, 1937, 280 pages, 
$3.00. 

Written in a capable style which at times 
moves into language of singular and touch- 
ing beauty, this book describes the author’s 
interest in a fellowship of religious folk 
throughout the world, the events leading 
up to a “World Congress of Faiths” dur- 
ing July, 1936, in London, and then pre- 
sents, with felicitous exposition and com- 
ment, the proceedings from the viewpoint 
of a participant particularly well prepared 
for this task. 

The result is a distinctly individual and 
intimate portrayal of renowned religious 
personalities in their utterances and their 
attitudes as relating to a fellowship 
achieved in the midst of grave difficulties, 
intellectual and emotional. The author is 
convinced that this series of meetings and 
interchanges of thought has already re- 
vealed new territories of religious experi- 
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ence and has made definitely possible a 
spiritual relationship which lifts the faiths 
of mankind to a higher level of appreciable 
worth and significance for mankind. He 
also believes that only by such spiritual 
achievements can world peace be actually 
reached and maintained. 

The London Congress was virtually a 
continuation of conferences held by lead- 
ers in the area of world religious fellow- 
ship since the notable Chicago convocation 
of “The World’s Parliament of Religions” 
in 1893. Since then somewhat similar 
gatherings and discussions have taken 
place, at Paris in 1900, Basle in 1904, Ox- 
ford in 1908, Leiden in 1912, Paris again 
in 1924, also in Chicago during the Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition in 1933. This 
last, under the name of “The First Inter- 
national Congress of the World Fellow- 
ship of Faiths,” marked a new phase of 
the movement. In Chicago the interchange 
of ideas amongst leading interpreters of 
world religions took second place to the 
idea of a fellowship reaching beyond inte!- 
lectual differences with a newly realized 
sense of God and a quickened appreciation 
of humanity’s need of this, the taproot of 
all authentic religion. 

Through the sympathetic reactions of 
Sir Francis Younghusband, practical mys- 
tic as he is, the one who reads A Venture 
of Faith, is led to see in the 1936 London 
gathering still further progress in compan- 
ionship among people of the most intense 
earnestness and the highest intelligence 
holding to faiths whose doctrinal expres- 
sions contain statements beyond the pres- 
ent power of the human mind to resolve 
or reconcile. 

The reader will be charmed by the per- 
sonal narrative of spiritual voyaging in the 
first chapter. The “personal conclusions” 
in chapter twenty-two pursue this spiritual! 
adventuring still further into the rugged 
and inspiring uplands where a Christian 
retains a stubborn loyalty to inherited and 
acquired expressions of religion while at 
the same time casting aside as unnecessary 
certain aspects and claims of Christianity. 
These, the author feels, lose their impor- 
tance in the new and resplendent revela- 
tion evoked by whole-hearted fellowship 
with enlightened and sincere representa- 
tives of other world religions. 


Thomas Wearing 
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Assott, EpitH, The Tenements of Chicago. 

U. of Chicago, 1936, 505 pages, $5.00. 

The Department of Social Service Admin- 
istration of the University of Chicago has 
been investigating the tenement districts of the 
city for a number of years. This book is the 
result. While it does not define the word 
“tenement,” the general assumption is that the 
word covers the houses in which the poorer 
families live. Areas of poor housing are found 
in many parts of the city. They are one, two, 
and three stories in height, contrasting favorably 
with tenements of New York in that respect. 
Most are of frame construction. Many are with- 
out sanitary facilities, and numerous rooms 
lack windows. In some areas congestion is 
acute. The authors discuss the furnished-room 
dwellers, the problem of housing dependent 
families, and slum clearance. Private funds can- 
not do the work of clearance; government 
agencies, probably federal agencies with federal 
funds, must be supplied. The city authorities 
have been steadily improving conditions, but 
age deteriorates dwellings, and new slums con- 
stantly appear. Low wages and low incomes, 
with the consequent permanence of dependent 
families, are the primary cause. This is a sane, 
sober, factual treatment, with no preaching, but 
with many obvious corollaries for social science 
administration—Frank Meyerson. 


AvuTHorRIzED VERSION. A New 


THe BIBLE: 
Macmillan, 1937, 870 


Cambridge Edition. 

pages, $1.25. 

In this new edition of the King James Bible 
several improvements are made. A new type 
face, designed especially for this work, is used, 
and permits more words to the page, thus re- 
ducing the total number of pages; the marginal 
readings, which represented divergence of opin- 
ion among the translators, have been dropped; 
words italicized in earlier editions, signifying 
that they are not literal in the originals, are 
here printed in ordinary type—these modifica- 
tions improving the readability of the text; and, 
most important, the preface, “The Translators 
to the Reader,” is included. This inclusion of 
the preface makes it possible to point to scep- 
tical literalist fundamentalists the fact that only 
through infinite difficulties of translation through 
many hands was the Bible preserved. This new 
edition should be highly welcomed among the 
Churches.—Fred Wolfe. 


Bowen, C. A., Literature and the Christian Life. 

Cokesbury, 1937, 128 pages, 35 cents. 

Dr. Bowen has written one of the finest pieces 
of propaganda this reviewer has ever read, and 
he has done it in 2 most insinuating manner, 
which is the way of all good propaganda. Since 


it is written in a good cause, let us rejoice and 
throw ink at the devil by encouraging the Cokes- 
bury press all we can. 

Incidentally the information given touching 
the development of the curriculum of religious 
education is highly instructive and will be widely 
appreciated. 

To those who regard the teacher’s responsi- 
bility as primary and would take his work seri- 
ously, even though it be on the transmissive 
level, this little book will prove to be a gold 
mine. Dig in, and enrich your life and the lives 
of those you are privileged to teach. It is a 
thoughtful book and makes good its main thesis, 
that the best literature is none too good for 
growing persons in our church schools.—W. A. 


Harper. 


Ferm, VERGILIus, First Chapters in Religious 
Philosophy. Round Table Press, 1937, 305 
pages, 

Even had he not told us so, it would have 
been evident that Dr. Ferm’s book for laymen 
and beginning students is the product of lecture 
notes for a college class. Of its two rather 
loosely related parts, the first and most inter- 
esting concerns the definition of religious con- 
cepts. Of these the author chooses “being re- 
ligious” as primary, while others, like the 
abstract noun “religion” and “religious” as 
applied to objects and rituals, are said to derive 
their meaning from their relation to the first. 
The second and longer part plows through the 
traditional problems of God, freedom and im- 
mortality, plus a considerable list of others, to 
leave as little ground unturned as it leaves 
neatly cultivated. 

Dr. Ferm terms his approach “philosophical” 
which apparently means highly general and dis- 
cursive. In general his position on controversial 
issues is that of Kant who denied knowledge in 
order to make room for faith, but the upshot 
of it all is that in most cases an attenuated 
orthodoxy is presented as a “reasonable pos- 
sibility.".—W. A. 


GampsrELL, Mary L., Ministerial Training in 
Eighteenth-Century New England. Columbia 
University Press, 1937, 169 pages, $2.50. 
Students of theological education will find 

this well-documented book an authority for the 

period with which it deals, 1740 to 1808. The 
author has studied the period following The 

Great Awakening, and describes the changes 

which that experience made necessary in the 

training of the Congregational ministry. Here 
is related the books studied and the apprentice- 
ship methods pursued in those days. There is 

vivid presentation of what it meant to the fam- 

ily economy when a clergyman introduced pro- 

spective ministers into his own family for 
months or years. One such family, for instance, 
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included at one time twenty-two persons. Dr. 
Gambrell shows in detail the events and under- 
lying causes leading to the founding, organiza- 
tion and curriculum of Andover Theological 
Seminary in 1808. An excellent bibliography 
of source and secondary materials is appended. 
One does not wish to be captious, but the title 
would seem to call for a treatment of Brown 
University, 1764, and Baptist ministerial train- 
, of which however there is no mention— 
F. O. 


Erb. 


Gutpay, Peter, Editor, The Catholic Philos- 
ophy of History. Volume III of Papers of the 
American Catholic Historical Association. 
Kenedy, 1936. 


Publication of these papers is a valuable serv- 
ice to lay readers, for it makes accessible deliber- 
ate statements of those clerical sentiments which 
are so hard to appreciate in their casual expres- 
sion. In the first essay Bishop Schrembs 
enunciates the sentiments referred to: 

“The Church has always practiced civil tol- 
eration ;” Education has been “decadent since 
the Reformation ;” The French Reyolution * ‘con- 
fiscated the goods of the poor;” changes in 
modern morality are really the immorality of 
whole nations; the first seven centuries of the 
middle ages gave to Europe “a civilization, 
the most equitable, the most human, the richest 
in liberties, which the world had ever known.” 

The context of these evaluations is the Catholic 
philosophy of history. Five papers in the present 
collection are special studies of men who helped 
to formulate that philosophy: Otto of Freising, 
Aquinas, Dante, Bossuet, and Vico. There are, 
of course, many references to Augustine. 

It is especially interesting that the authors 
properly claim that the modern idea of progress 
is more closely related to scholastic versions of 
history than to ancient philosophy. In stressing 
this point they do not make it clear whether 
the purpose which gives them the key to human 
history shows itself in secular progress, or 
whether secular events in which there is no real 
progress are merely signs of a transcendental 
progress. The style of the essays, which is 
heavily biographical and rhetorical, does not 
make for clarity on this important issue — 
Wayne A. R. Leys. 


HarpMAn, Oscar, A History of Christian Wor- 
ship. Cokesbury, 1937, 263 pages, $2.00. 
Our age is one which is seeking on every hand 

the enrichment of the worship life of the church. 

Great numbers are feeling that our Christian 

experience has had a tendency to become too rig- 

idly intellectualistic or too exclusively human- 
istic. The need for a real sense of the presence 
of God, not alone private and personal, but com- 
munal as well, is being expressed on all sides. 
A study of worship through the Christian cen- 
turies will greatly aid us in restoring the values 
of public worship. This book is a marvel, not 
alone of condensation but of perspective and 
balance. Only a profound scholar could write to 
scale in such fashion. Only a deeply religious 
personality could give us a treatment as sym- 
pathetic and discriminating as this. The pastor 
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will not be much assisted in working out a 
worship service for next Sunday, that is true, but 
a careful reading of this notable volume will aid 
greatly in giving him vision of the function and 
methods of worship through the centuries.— 
F. O. Erb. 


Harkness, Georcta, The Recovery of Ideals. 

Scribners, 1937, 237 pages, $2.00. 

Professor Harkness believes in God as a 
“more-than-human and more-than-natural Con- 
troller of the universe and Determiner of des- 
tiny.” The bulk of her volume is a magnificent 
philosophical discussion of the nature of God, 
and how human beings may know him. The dis- 
cussion is prefaced by an analysis of post-war 
decay of ideals among adults and youth alike, and 
the setting of a positive ideal of a “triumphant 
religion” with God as its motivation and norm, 
as the way out of the difficulty. Much of the 
book elaborates the nature of the personal re- 
ligious experience which is basic to improve- 
ment in the ideals of men. Dr. Harkness sets 
the problem and the goal; she does not attempt 
to suggest methods by which the goal may be 
attained. If some thoughtful, practical religious 
educator would now take her premises and 
upon them build an attainable methodology, we 
should have a completed study, of which Dr. 
Harkness’ presentation embraces the first half.— 
Fred Wolfe. a 


Harris, H. Witson (Editor), Christianity and 
— Marshall Jones, 1937, 77 pages, 


This book is a reprint of a series of articles 
which first appeared in The Spectator of Lon- 
don. Seven able writers set forth their views on 
the relation of Christianity and Communism. 
Dean Inge and Father D’Arcy denounce com- 
munistic teachings with vigor. John Strachey of 
the British Communist Party defends Com- 
munism. Three other English churchmen and 
one American, Reinhold Niebuhr, find striking 
points of common ground. Weaknesses in much 
present-day Christianity are clearly presented. 
Values and shortcomings in socialistic and 
communistic endeavors are discussed frankly. 
The opportunity for Christianity to meet deep 
human needs in a more effective way is stated 
in a challenging fashion. 

Perhaps many readers will agree with the 
last speaker when he says, “Of two evils 
Fascism is the far greater danger to us and 
more starkly opposed to Christianity . . . than 
the Communism which calls itself atheistic.” It 
is quite certain that democratic people need to 
be on guard against fascistic foes who seek 
to hide their own schemings behind a smoke 
screen of anti-red propaganda.—Ernest J. Chave. 


HEADLINE Booxs. Edited by the Foreign Pol- 
icy Association, published by Grosset & Dun- 
lap, 1936, average 40 pages, 35c each 
The design in this series of little books is to 

inform the general public of what lies behind 

America’s relations with the other nations of 

the world. The style, — is popular, il- 

lustrations are graphic and plentiful, type is 
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large, and any eighth grade child can read, un- 
derstand, and feel. 

The nine books at hand are entitled, Dictator- 
ship, America Contradicts Herself, War Drums 
and Peace Plans, Made in U.S.A., War To- 
morrow: Will We Keep Out, Clash in the 
Pacific, Peace in Party Platforms, and Billions 
for Defense, The United States and the World. 

Every government, the books make plain, 
feels that it is pursuing the only policy that the 
other governments of the world make possible. 
Each is seeking its own interests. Shall the 
United States seek its policy within its own 
shores, or in terms of a world-wide interest? 
While the tone of the books is objective, one 
comes to their close with a feeling that a strong 
policy of national defense (whatever that may 
mean), while seeking to maintain peace, is the 
only logical ground to take——Fred Wolfe. 


Cuartes E., High School Teachers’ 
Methods. Garrard Press, Champaign, IIl., 
1937, 514 pages, $3.00. 

For religious educators who teach in the high 
school department, this book is excellent. The 
material is presented from the public school 
standpoint, and illustrative materials are taken 
from that field; but the principles are stated so 
clearly and apply so universally to the teaching 
of adolescent boys and girls under any situation, 
that church school workers would profit from 
their caretul study. 

The first chapter, “Problems Involved in 
Learning to Do the Work of the Teacher,” 
breaks open the question of method, and could 
well be made the subject of discussion for half 
a dozen teachers’ meetings. Classroom manage- 
ment, discipline, motivation, questioning, the 
formal class period, arrangement of subject mat- 
ter for teaching, teaching procedures, problem 
solving, exposition, emotional recreation, the re- 
view, socialized recitations, the project and the 
conference methods. . . . The whole scope of the 
subject is reviewed in the twenty-seven chapters 
of the book.—Frank Meyerson. 

Horton, W. M., God. Association, 1937, 66 
pages, 50 cents. 

This is the third volume of a series of inex- 
pensive booklets on “Phases of Christian Philos- 
ophy.” They are sponsored by the Hazen Foun- 
dation and planned by a committee of whom 
John C. Bennett is chairman. The book is 
well written, especially the first three chapters 
and should meet the demand of those who want a 
clear non-technical but critically constructive 
discussion of the modern idea of God. The 
author reviews the range of ideas running from 
complete atheism to complete pantheism desig- 
nating theism as the stable middle ground. He 
describes the Christian idea of God as the cli- 
max of a developing concept in which Hebrew 
and Greek philosophy merge to be later rein- 
terpreted in the light of changing views of the 
world and of men. The last chapter emphasizes 
the ethical consequences of Christian faith. It 
seems to the reviewer that there is a failure here 
to follow through the arguments developed in 
the first three chapters. There is a tendency to 
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revert to mystical and self-disciplinary theories. 

On the whole the book is excellent and can be 

recommended for undergraduates and for many 

— people outside college circles—E. J. 
we. 


Knupson, Atpert C., The Validity of Reli- 
Soo Experience. Abingdon, 1937, 237 pages, 


Religious experience is not validated by mys- 
ticism nor yet by pragmatism, but autonomously, 
according to the scholarly dean of the School of 
Theology of Boston University in these Fon- 
dren Lectures. 

Dean Knudson approaches his theme as a 
Christian philosopher. He makes no claim for 
religious experience which science does not sanc- 
tion. Religion rests upon man’s nature, which 
is different from that of the animal world. 
Religion presupposes conceptions in man which 
no animal can share. It is safe to say that the 
central Methodist doctrine has never had such 
psychological backing as is given it in this 
trenchant volume, meant for Christian thinkers 
and not for novices—W. A. Harper. 

LaTouRETTE, KENNETH S., The First Five Cen- 
turies. Harper, 1937, 412 pages, $3.50. 

This is the first of a projected six-volume 
history of the expansion of Christianity, to be 
completed within the next eight or ten years. 
The author is Professor of Missions and Oriental 
History in Yale University, an American Prot- 
estant, formerly a missionary in the Far East, 
trained in historical research—about as com- 
petent a scholar as could be found to undertake 
such a significant work. The problem is not 
one merely of research to discover facts, for 
there are vast mountains of facts ready to hand. 
It is a problem of assembling those facts in sig- 
nificant relationship, and of interpretation where 
even a small personal bias or misunderstand- 
ing would lead the judgment astray. 

Dr. Latourette has done well indeed. This 
first volume, covering the period from the back- 
grounds of Christianity to the conversion of the 
Roman Empire at about the year 500, is a 
monument of careful work, scholarly in its tone, 
and at the same time a “human interest” story. 
—Frank Meyerson. 

& 


LiepMANN, HeEtnz, Poison in the Air. Lippin- 
cott, 1937, 308 pages, $2.50. 

A German, an enemy of Hitler and the Nazi 
movement, living in London, has assembled a 
great mass of data bearing on the nature of 
poison gas and its possible use in warfare. His 
book discusses the possibilities. Four kinds of 
destruction may be carried by airplane: explo- 
sives of various sorts, incendiary bombs from 
half a pound to a ton in weight, gasses which 
may be liberated by clouds or in bombs, and 
disease germs. The book is written in fascinating 
style (translated from German), and a reader 
is held spellbound with horror. 

Although Germany is the principal sinner, all 
the great nations are expending vast sums in 
developing, refining, manufacturing, and storing 
poison gasses. Under the leadership of Hitler 
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Germany is preparing to smash itself to world 
conquest; the other nations are preparing to 
resist. Apparently nothing can stop the oncoming 
war. The only possibility would be a rebellion 
of the German people themselves, and this, 
thanks to the effectiveness of control and propa- 
ganda, is now out of the question. 

A reader may accuse Liepmann of being an 
alarmist—let us hope he is. But he makes a 
mighty good case.—Fred Wolfe. 


Martin, Hucu, The Parables of the Gospels. 

Abingdon, 1937, 245 pages, $2.00. 

This book is first aid to the preacher or Sun- 
day school teacher who is behind schedule on his 
preparation. If the needy one wishes to sound 
the note of scholarliness he will absorb the 
clearly written introduction on_ Why Jesus 
Taught in Parables, What is a Parable, How 
Parables May Be Classified, and What is the 
Kingdom of God, about which so many parables 
concern themselves. If however he is concerned 
with a specific bit of interpretation, he gets here 
just what he needs—the King James. text of 
each parable, the backgrounds where necessary, 
the meaning—straightforward and without sub- 
tleties, illustrations taken usually from recent 
world problems or events, and a personal appli- 
cation such as teacher or preacher is supposed 
to make. The book rests on a basis of scholar- 
ship. Anyone can understand it. Consider- 
ing the obvious purpose of the book, the job is 
well done.—Albert E. Bailey. 


Easton, Burton S., and Ropsins, Howarp C., 
The Eternal Word in the Modern World. 
Scribners, 1937, 321 pages, $2.50. 

TInwELL, JostaAn B., Concerning Preachers. 
Revell. 1937, 188 pages, $1.50. 

BaTTENHOUSE, HENRY M., New Testament His- 
7 Aes Literature. Nelson, 1937, 411 pages, 


Repiicu, E. B., The Forgiveness of Sins. 

T. & T. Clark, 1937, 339 pages, $4.50. 
Bruce, MIcHaEL, The Science of Prayer. Mac- 

millan, 1937, 134 pages, $1.10 

The Eternal Word in the Modern World, is 
a happy title for this important book by two 
well known Episcopalian scholars. The book 
represents the modern trend in all churches to- 
ward a more highly developed liturgy, and hence 
will be of value to preachers. Its importance 
lies also in the fact that it presents an excellent 
example of expository preaching. The Epistles 
and Gospels for the church year are here ex- 
plained and applied to the needs and the prob- 
lems of the present day. 

Concerning Preachers, by Professor Tidwell 
of Baylor University may well be read also by 
the clergy. This is pastoral theology of a high 
type. Beginning with texts relating to preach- 
ing, the author carries on a vital discussion of 
the permanence of the office of preaching. The 
author holds that preaching is the most distin- 
guishing work of Christianity. Every phase of 
the preacher’s life is touched upon: his body, 
soul, his family and so on. 

New Testament History and Literature is an 
interesting introduction to the New Testament : 


how it came to be, the origin of the Gospels, 
the career of the Apostle Paul, the life and 
thought of the Apostolic Age. There are thirty- 
six chapters in the book covering material need- 
ed by a church school teacher. The value of 
this book lies in the fact that it is simply writ- 
ten and can be used to make better qualified 
church school teachers—a need which the church 
must supply. 

The Forgiveness of Sins is an important work 
by the Canon Theologian of Leicester. The 
book was inspired by the Archbishop of York 
who has supplied a Foreword. The book is in 
a sense “Biblical Theology”; the author has 
gathered together the teaching of the Bible on 
the subject of forgiveness. After treating briefly 
the pre-prophetic age, the prophetic, and the 
teaching of the intertestamental period, the au- 
thor devotes the remainder of the book to the 
Christian doctrine and ideas of forgiveness. The 
book is surprisingly untechnical in its treatment 
of this theological subject. It will probably be 
read by theologians, but might very well be 
used by teachers in church schools. 

The Science of Prayer is published in London 
by the old and well known SPCK and in Amer- 
ica by Macmillan. The preface is dated from 
Shanghai and the book was originally written 
for Chinese students. The purpose of the au- 
thor is to put into untechnical language a phi- 
losophy of prayer and “methods of praying.” 
The author says that “prayer is an art rather 
than a science, but with the higher reaches of 
the art of prayer I am not here concerned. 
There are many books by master craftsmen on 
the art of prayer, and I hope this book on the 
science of prayer may provide some of my 
readers with a sufficient grasp of the under- 
lying principles and methods of prayer for them 
to be able to study the art of prayer first hand.” 
The book of 134 small pages provides a labora- 
tory manual of prayer and may well be pon- 
dered by all religious leaders —Charles A. Haw- 


ley. 
Sacus, Bernarp, M. D., Keeping Your Child 

Normal. Hoeber, 1936, 1 pages, $1.50. 

Out of wide experience in dealing with the 
physical and personality -difficulties of children, 
Dr. Sachs has written us a book in which he 
emphasizes the importance of giving intelligent 
care to normal children. The book is well done, 
interesting, and contains much good advice. 
Parents of younger children will find much 
common sense counsel about the bringing up 
of children. The author does not pretend to 
write an exhaustive treatise on his subject, but 
he has made a constructive appeal in the interest 
of the normal child which can be read with 
benefit to the family. It is evident that Dr. 
Sachs has very little sympathy with Freudian- 
ism and his concluding chapter is devoted to a 
critical discussion of psycho-analysis. His pur- 
pose is to counteract the tendency to over-em- 
phasize sex as a factor in a child’s development. 
—Norris L. 
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Worsy, Joun, The Other Half: The Auto- 
biography of a Tramp. Lee Furman, 1937, 
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307 pages, $2.50. 

REITMAN, BEN L., Sister of the Road: The 
Autobiography of Box-Car Bertha, as told 
2 a. Reitman. Macaulay, 1937, 314 pages, 


A reader is fascinated, as he wanders through 
these two books, with the reality of the saying 
that “One half of the world does not know 
how the other half lives.” 

Worby started out as an orphan at five, was 
sent to a farm in Canada, and at sixteen found 
himself in the United States, a tramp. His book 
relates his adventures here and in England 
during nine years. Box-Car Bertha (Thompson) 
was born of a free-love union, was the oldest 
of four children by one mother but different 
fathers, lived in camps and along the railroad, 
at fifteen started on the road. Her book relates 
fifteen years of experience. Dr. Reitman adds to 
Bertha’s story an appendix, outlining the causes 
which produce women hoboes, their types and 
their modes of living. 

The literary style of both books is charming, 
raw and full of sex and prostitution and crime 
and the jungle, but in good literary form. One 
finds it difficult to stop reading, for the simple 
animality of the lives depicted is astoundingly 
attractive—Frank Meyerson. 


BRIEFER MENTION 


AustTEN, Ernest, A Timely Warning. Bruce 

Humphries, 1935, 288 pages, $2.00. 

An attorney of Washington, D.C., writes this 
miscellany of good advice for young people. In 
dealing with habit formation, the value of educa- 
tion, the essentials of diet, and a number of basic 
economic problems, he is on sound ground, and 
the counsel proffered is good. He believes that 
the planets influence human behavior, and gives 
advice based on that assumption; and his re- 
ligious beliefs are rather naive. 


Bates, Ratpu, The Olive Field. Dutton, 1936, 

471 pages, $2.50. 

A novel of the Spanish revolution. Two work- 
ers in the olive groves, revolutionists, move at 
the center of the story, seeking they know not 
what, but motivated by a warm hatred for the 
system under which they saw only poverty and 
want. The search for individuality is the theme 
of the book: “Men did well... to suffer noth- 
ing to limit their individuality ... not State nor 
Church, nor law, must crush out individuality.” 
It is a powerful story, but difficult to read. 


Bett, Joun, Moccasin Flower. 
1935, 255 pages, $1.00. 
Relations between white settlers and Indians 

in the United States have been described time 

and again. In a powerful novel. John Bell does 
it again. This time, Saint Paul and Minnesota 
are the backgrounds, a beautiful white girl who 
is desired by white men and Indians alike is the 
center of the story. Settlers come in and take 
land; Indians are encouraged to sell, which, of 
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course, they do; a conflict of cultures ensues 
which leads to conflict, hunger, attempted 


massacre. “The strong have always eaten the 
bread of the weak.” 


Botkin, Gres, The Woman Who Rose Again. 

Revell, 1937, 335 pages, $3.00. 

The son of the physician to Czar Nicholas 
knew the Grand Duchess Anastasia well before 
the Revolution. He is convinced that Anastasia 
Tschaikovsky is that person, and presents in 
this book all the reasons for his belief. 


Brooks, Fowter D., Child Psychology. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, 1937, 600 pages, $3.00. 

Beginning with the principles of heredity, 
Professor Brooks carries the growing and de- 
veloping child step by step through the pre- 
natal period, through infancy and early and lat- 
er childhood, until he merges into adolescence. 
The book considers the physical, psychological, 
and social factors which enter into the child’s 
development. Altogether it is an excellent treat- 
ment, prepared by a competent psychologist 
with the counsel and collaboration of able help- 
ers. In the field of the religious development 
of the child the author is altogether too brief— 
eight or ten pages altogether, and leaves the 
reader with a feeling that in this field he is 
more the interested layman than the competent 


specialist. 


Copy, Marton E., The Education That Educates. 

Revell, 1937, 260 pages, $2.00. 

The author must be an old man. At least the 
authorities he quotes are for the most part of a 
former generation. He is certainly a Funda- 
mentalist of the reactionary type and he would 
make present-day education conform to the 
method of the Hebrew educational system, which 
he clearly does not understand, any more than 
he does the schools of the prophets. One of his 
chief sources is Ellen G. White, whom he never 
tires of quoting, but who she is he does not say. 
It is doubtful if a book of this type will do the 
cause of education any measurable good. 


Davis, CiypE Erton, The Anointed. Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1937, 277 pages, $2.50. 


A novel, the publishers indicate, written by 
a Buffalo newspaperman, but it reads like an 
autobiography. Harry Patterson left home at 
fourteen to make his way in the world—ran 
away to sea. He has a feeling that God has 
some great plan for his life, and therefore can- 
not let him down. He is quite meditative, and 
ponders what Truth is. It lies beyond the 
Black Ocean, which people fear to travel; but 
he is going to travel it some day. Against this 
background lie the experiences of a seafaring 
man, who stops every once in a while to phi- 
losophize in a most interesting n:aumer. 


FrepericK, J. Georce, Grow Up Emotionally 
and Have Fun. Beaux Arts Press, 1936, 300 
pages, $2.00. 


Fifty-eight mental and emotional tests, none 
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of them scientific in any sense of the word, de- 
signed to be used at sociable gatherings to stimu- 
late interest, bring everybody into a sense of 
group consciousness, and pass the time joyously. 
Preceding each test is a brief paragraph of di- 
rections, and at the close of the k answers 
to all the tests are found. A brief chapter, “Your 
Emotional Nature versus Your Mind,” reaffirms 
the old truth that the emotions are more power- 
ful than the intellect. 

GLuEcK, SHELDON and ELEANor, Preventing 

Crime. McGraw-Hill, 1936, 509 pages, $4.00. 

Growing out of an earlier study of a thousand 
juvenile delinquents have come the questions, 
Why do people become delinquent, and, What 
are the movements on foot at present designed 
to prevent delinquency from arising. From their 
wide knowledge, Professor and Mrs. Glueck 
selected twenty-four organizations representative 
of those seeking to prevent crime by one means 
and another. Their plans for action are care- 
fully analyzed in this volume. Four community 
coordinated programs, six public school pro- 
grams, two police programs, four club and 
recreation programs, and eight guidance pro- 
grams, intra- and extra-mural in type, are pre- 
sented. Prefacing the discussion of the programs 
is a careful statement of the philosophy and the 
principles of crime prevention. 

Grime, WILLIAM, Junior Boys Write Their Life 

of Christ. Maithorne and Burack, 1936, 97 

pages, $1.00. 

This is an exhilarating process after it gets 
started. The boys are allowed great freedom, 
and they use it splendidly. The record of their 
course reads like a novel—and it is novel. 

It is useless to find fault with the technique 
employed in this procedure, it is manifestly so 
far superior to what we generally know as 
church school teaching. 

Not every progressive teacher will find this 
process as exhilarating as did the boys of the 
Junior Department of the Saint Paul’s Church, 
Great Neck, N.Y., but it is the record of an 
actual process and as such will be studied with 
care—W. A. Harper. 

Hai, WALTER P. and Atsion, Rosert G., A 

History of England and the British Empire. 

Ginn, 1937, 989 pages, $4.60. 

One who wishes to know the social, religious, 
cultural, as well as the economic and political 
and military history of the British Empire will 
do well to read carefully this book. The re- 
lations of the Empire to the rest of the world, 
particularly to the culture of Europe and the 
Americans, is made clear. The expansion of 
Christianity, the relation between church and 
state, and the background of this religious cul- 
ture in the development of British ideals, are 
woven into the total picture of an expanding 


Empire. 


Hart, Hornett, Living Religion. Abingdon, 
1937, 260 pages, $1.50. 


This book is designed to be a manual for 


putting religion into action in personal life and 
in social reconstruction. A technique for mediat- 
tion is presented, containing helpful suggestions 
for the utilization of fifteen minute periods of 
relaxation and receptive attention to a prob- 
lem in hand in the presence of the Highest. 
Projects are proposed to provide for action. 
Several personal and social problems are dis- 
cussed by Dr. Hart, and ways of solving them 
are given. A short bibliography is added to 
each chapter. Individuals and groups seeking 
guidance in appropriating spiritual power will 
find this book helpful. 

Hocxkensury, Myron D., Make Yourself a Job. 

oo Pub. Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 1936, 


For the student in seminary, college, or even 
high school, this little handbook offers a mine of 
suggestions. A brief introductory chapter dis- 
cusses the problem of outside work as a hin- 
drance or an aid to study, after which the author 
plunges in to a description of specific types of 
employment that might be sought. There is a 
practicality to the suggestions that makes this 
handbook most usable. 


Hovucn, Lynn Harotp, The Civilized Mind, 

Abingdon, 1937, 247 pages, $2.00 

In this second series of Forest Essays, Dr. 
Hough shows again his wide knowledge of the 
cultures which have bred great humanists. He 
is deeply appreciative of the contributions of 
More and Babbitt in their criticisms of a 
provincial outlook, but he believes that such 
humanism needs the completion which Chris- 
tianity can bring to it. The civilized mind 
recognizes the need of discipline, and discovers 
eternal truths in the noble aspirations of every 
age. As an interpreter of one nation to another 
and of one age to another, the author performs 
a genuine service. 


Hsien, Tenyi, Confucius Said It First. Chi- 
sf% Service Bureau, Boston, 1937. 91 pages 
1.50. 

Dr. Hsieh knows the culture of both Orient 
and Occident intimately. For many years he 
has lectured on Confucius to American audi- 
ences, and has contrasted the ethical teachings 
of the Sage with those of Jesus and the Western 
philosophers. “I am still a Confucianist,” he 
says, “although I am now a Christian.” In his 
brief book he offers first an essay on Confucius, 
then a chapter of anecdotes about Confucius, 
third, a chapter of quotations from Confucius, 
and finally a brief chapter of other Chinese 
proverbs. It is striking to note how applicable 
are these pungent sayings to the problems people 
face in our own day. 

& 


Humpurey, Luctus, It Shall Be Done Unto 
You, Richard H. Smith, 1936, 262 pages, $2.50. 
The author of this book has aided many 

people by giving them a technique of thinking. 

He believes that the Habituai Mind must be 

transcended, Thought must become affirmative. 

“We have the ability to transform ourselves 
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and our conditions by changing our minds.” 
Liberal use is made of scripture quotations to 
indicate the importance of positive thinking in 
the conquering of fear and in the achieving 
of a faith which will bring about the highest 
satisfactions of life. 


IRELAND, ALLEYNE, An Adventure with a Genius. 

Dutton, 1937, 236 pages, $2.50. 

Joseph P. Pulitzer, a Hungarian immigrant, 
arrived in the United States penniless a year be- 
fore the Civil War ended. Twenty-five years 
later he owned the New York World, which, 
by dint of enormous labor, he made the world’s 
greatest newspaper. Stricken blind, he spent 
the next twenty-five years away from the news- 
paper office, but controlled its every move 
through a corps of secretaries ever at his side, 
and by a devoted newspaper staff. Blind, ill, 
insomniac, under constant nervous tension, he 
yet drove his magnificent mind and those of his 
companions at top speed. Alleyne Ireland be- 
came one of those secretaries, and in this thrill- 
ing biography records his recollections of the 
man. It is a great book, published first in 1920, 
republished 1937. 


Lensk1, GERHARD E., Marriage in the Lutheran 
Church. Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1936, 377 pages, $2.50. 

Dr. Lenski, a Lutheran minister, approaches 
his subject historically. Beginning with early 
Christian times, he traces the development of 
church opinion about marriage, particularly the 
ideas of its sacramental nature and the re- 
quired celibacy of the clergy. Then Luther’s 
experiences and maturing views are carefully 
canvassed, and finally a clear-cut statement is 
offered of the Lutheran Church’s present posi- 
tion. Marriage is a civil contract, entered into 
by two mutually consenting parties, made legal 
by and controlled by the state. While the bless- 
ing of the church is given, the marriage as such 
is a legal, civil contract. Sex is imperative. 
“Nature’s voice is God’s voice, and men and 
women, on that account, must not refuse to heed 
it.’ Divorce? Yes, but Luther “instinctively 
feared divorce.” There are many problems 
raised by modern marriage, and these Dr. Lenski 
would challenge the church to face. 


MACcFARLAND, CHARLES S., Trends of Christian 
Thinking. Revell, 1937, 207 pages, $1.50. 
Dr. Macfarland has read about two hundred 

and seventy-five significant books during 1936. 

From these he has selected forty or fifty of the 

best which he reviews in a running commen- 

tary, taking up one and another as it deals with 

some one of the central Christian issues. A 

thoughtful reading does give to one an over- 

view of the significant trends of Christian think- 
ing of 1936. Poe 


Pucu, Anats O’Conner, Before the Tabernacle. 
Christopher, 1937, 45 pages, $1.25. 
A collection of beautiful verse, of a religious 
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tenor, by a warmhearted Southern woman. The 
general note is one of mystical union of the 
worshipper with God, before whose altar he 
bows. The theological background of Mrs. Pugh 
is conservative. 


Rapin, Paut, Primitive Religion. Viking, 1937, 

322 pages, $3.50. 

The evolution of religion among primitive 
people (modern primitive people), as developed 
under the influence of various kinds of priests 
and in response to different social environments. 
The search for security in one form or another 
is made the basis for religious development: 
the need for food, for protection, for health, 
for something that will interpret the world in 
which man lives and give meaning to it. The 
priest’s carefully nurtured power always rests 
back upon the people’s felt need. 

Dr. Radin seems to know all the literature, 
and quotes voluminously from many sources. 


RINEHART, Mary Roserts, Married People. 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1937, 341 pages, $2.00. 
“A portrait gallery of modern marriage” is 

what the publisher says of these eleven short 

stories of married people who get into one sort 
of difficulty or another and work their way 
through. The young folk who are drifting apart, 
the middle aged couple who find trouble pass- 

ing that milestone, the husband who becomes a 

narcotic fiend and tries to kill his wife... . 

Good stories all, and strangely reminiscent of 

people we all know. 
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WHAT IS THE R.E.A.? 


HucuH H. HarTsHORNE* 


HE vitality of an organization or movement such as the 
Religious Education Association is reflected in its power 
to carry through its purposes in the face of obstacles. We have 
been passing through deep waters in this Association. Our 
resources in wisdom and finance have been strained to the 
limit. But we are still here, with our faith in our cause un- 
diminished and our sense of fellowship deepened. 


Let us recall what we are and what we are trying to do. 
The Religious Education Association is made up of men and 
women of every faith who hold that the prophetic aspira- 
tions of religion are made actual through education. Bound 
together by confidence in the God-given possibilities of hu- 
man nature, we seek ways to release the dynamic of religion 
in the building and rebuilding of the social relationships and 
institutions responsible for character—the social and the in- 
dividual belong inseparably together. 


The work of the Association is not promotion or adminis- 
tration, but fellowship among those whose thought and 
work is on the frontier of our advancing culture and who 
feel the need of occasional meetings and of a journal which 
can give expression to their convictions and problems. The 
vitalizing power of the Association is limited only by the 
contacts and occupations of its members. Coming as they do 
from many fields of service and positions of influence, they 
have throughout its history derived from it the stimulus and 
insight which have helped to make them effective leaders in 
the religious forces of North America. 


New problems press upon us. Let us face them together 
—not only because we feel their urgency, but also because we 
believe in the power of fellowship in free inquiry. 


*President of the Association. 
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